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Che Outlook. 


The bearing of the Irish crisis upon English in- 
stitutions is the most serious feature of the pres- 
ent agitation and the one which both parties are 
watching with the closest scrutiny. The first 
tangible result of the discussion of the Coercion 
bill is the modification of English parliamentary 
procedure. The Parliamentary crisis reported in 
these columns last week has resulted in the ac- 
ceptance of rules which in the hot disputes which 
are likely to come in the near future over home 
questions may cut both ways, and it is the recog- 
nition of this fact which has filled the English 
people with grave apprehensions as to possible 
results of increasing the Speaker’s powers. The 
new rules provide that when, in the opinion of 
the Speaker, it is the general sense of the House 
of Commons that a debate should close, he is em- 
powered to formally notify the House of his 
opinion, whereupon, if a motion be made that the 
question be then put, such motion shall take pre- 
cedence of every other motion, and, if carried by 
a vote of three to one in a House of not less than 
300 members, a division on the main question 
shall immediately be taken. This is really the 
adoption of the device of the previous question, 
conditioned, however, upon the demand of a large 
and fixed majority in a full House. Other rules 
provide that speeches on motions for adjourn- 
ment of debate shall be strictly confined to 
the subject of adjournment; that the Speaker 
may decline to put motions for adjourn- 
ment if, in his opinion, they are made for the 
purpose of obstruction; that no member can 
move or support a motion for adjournment more 
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than once in one debate; that the Speaker may 
direct a member to discontinue his speech if irrel- 
evant or repetitious; and that the Speaker may 
order a division by rising and sitting, so as to 
avoid the delay of the present system of sending 
the whole House into the lobby. These rules, in 
one form or another, are already in force in most 
parliamentary bodies, and it is difficult to see 
how they can be made a means of overpowering 
or silencing a respectable minority. The ‘‘ Na- 
tion” well says that the curious persistence with 
which Irish agitators alienate the liberal senti- 
ment of the world is illustrated again in their 
attempt to bring into contempt those very insti- 
tutions of representative government which are 
the defense of the age against tyranny. That 
many Irish members take the same sensible view 
of the case is probable from the fact that out of 
an Irish representation of 106 Mr. Parnell has 
only been able to muster a following of thirty- 
five. 


Later advices from the Transvaal show that the 
British troops are contending against the same 
qualities in the Boers which resisted and finally 
defeated them in our own revolutionary struggle. 
The Boers have all the traits of the frontiersman; 
they are skilled in the devices of border warfare, 
are cool, courageous and orderly without regular 
organization, and sure shots. The disaster re- 
ported last week was even more severe than at 
first supposed. Gen. Colley only succeeded in re- 
treating under cover of darkness, leaving all his 
wounded on the field. Another skirmish is re- 
ported near the Ingogo River. An escort of Eng- 
lish troops was sent for the mails from over the 
river, but the Boers made such vigorous opposi- 
tion that Gen. Colley had to weaken his own camp 
by sending additional reinforcements to support 
the escort. The Boers by a flank movement made 
an attack on his rear, captured a quantity of 
ambulances and military stores, and, being 
strongly reinforced, vigorously attacked the 
British on all sides. They were finally repulsed, 
but only after a desperate engagement in which 
Gen. Colley practically suffered defeat, and his 
condition is regarded as critical. The Orange 
Free State Volksraad is to meet on the 17th inst., 
aud that affiliated state is likely to officially sup- 
port the volunteer aid which Joubert, the Boer 
commander, is already receiving from its citizens, 


The meeting of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
now probably in session, is likely to be an im- 
portant one. The discussions in the English 
Established Church are somewhat overshadowed 
in popular interest by the critical condition of 
English politics, but the increasing vehemence 
with which they are conducted indicates that a 
crisis of some sort is near at hand. An address, 
extensively signed by English Church dignitaries, 
has been received by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury praying for the adoption of a distinctly 
avowed policy of toleration and forbearance on 
the part of ecclesiastical superiorsin dealing with 
questions of ritual, and affirming that the imme- 
diate need of the church is a tolerant recogni- 
tion of divergent ritual practices, The Archbishop, 
in his acknowledgment of the receipt of the ad- 
dress, made no comments upon it, The Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, speaking for the “Broad Church sec- 
tion, urges the repeal of the act of uniformity, 
the abolition of subscription, the relegation 
of creeds, the optional use of alternative 
forms of service, the optional selection of les- 
sons, additional qualifying and liberating ru- 
brics, and freedom of statement in the pulpit. 











The adoption of these suggestions would mark 
a departure from historical Anglicism which 
would be revolutionary to the conservatives and 
comprehensive enough for Matthew Arnold him- 
self. The ritualists are preparing a memorial to 
present to the Convocation declaring that the pro- 
ceedings against Dale, Enraght and others were 
unconstitutional and asking Convocation to ob- 
tain certain redress of the wrong under which 
priests of the Church of England are now suffer- 
ing. Ritualists and Evangelicals will stubbornly 
hold their ground, while the Broad Church party 
will try to profit by the struggle to open the gates 
and let down the bars. The end of it all will be 
disestablishment. 


English suspicions of Russian designs in?Asia 
have been aroused by an official correspondence 
which has just come to light. It appears that in 
August, 1878, Russia bound herself by a secret 
treaty to perpetual friendship with Afghanistan, 
the Ameer agreeing to keep Russia fully informed 
of all matters of importance transpiring in his 
dominions, and Russia agreeing to sustain the 
Ameer against all foreign enemies. The corre- 
spondence also reveals a plan for inciting a rebel- 
lion among the Mohammedans in India. The 
nature of the alliance is shown by the demand 
made in February of the same year on the part of 
the Ameer, who wrote to Gen. Kaufmann asking 
the aid of 32,000 troops. The importance of the 
documents is due to the faet that they are all of 
a date subsequent to the signing of the treaty of 
Berlin, which professed to settle all differences 
between Russia and England. The explanation 
of the Russian ambassador in England, that the 
correspondence was written in ignorance of the 
European agreement, will hardly satisfy the Eng- 
lish public, whose jealousy of foreign aggrandize- 
ment is nowhere so keen as in the direction of 
India. 


One of the most interesting features of con- 
temporaneous political history in Europe is the 
rapid growth of parliamentary government. In 
France, in Italy, and in England there is a steady 
development of parliamentary institutions, while 
in Germany and in Norway and Sweden the 
representative bodies are continually pressing 
upon the privileges of the Crown. Nothing in- 
dicates more strikingly the political progress of 
the last decade than the fact that even in Spain 
political interest turns not upon the action of the 
King, but of the ministry. The Canova ministry 
has tendered its resignation in consequence of 
the refusal of the King to give the royal assent to 
a plan for the consolidation of a portion of the 
public debt. The King, it appears, had made 
up his mind that the conservative ministry of 
Canova had about reached the limit of its useful- 
ness, and that the Liberals, represented by Campos 
and Sagasta, ought to be brought into the cabinet, 
The financial scheme brought forward by Canova 
would have required at least eighteen months for 
its accomplishment, and had the King endorsed it 
he would have been compelled to continue in 
power for that length of time the ministry which 
had originated the plan. Unwilling to commit 
himself to the further retention of the Canova 
ministry, he refused his assent to the scheme for 
the conversion of the redeemable loans. A new 
ministry has been formed, with Sagasta as Presi- 
dent of the council. When the King of Spain 
shows his respect for parliamentary procedure in 
such a fashion as this Bourbonism may be re- 
garded as practically dethroned, 
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The Indian war continues at both ends of the 
line—Washington and Dekota Territory. In the 
Wesbington end, as it is just now being con 
ducted, the country takes no great interest. Who 
is responsible for the removal of the Ponca In- 
dians is a matter row of small consequence, and 
muy be left to the day of judgment; there is small 
chance of a satisfactory settlement before. But 
the Commission have settled what ought to be 
done with them now, and the wisest thing that 
the friends of tbe Indians, rather let us say of 
justice and humanity, can do is to bury their 
differences and unite to carry out as speedily as 
possible the recommendations of this report. Tbe 
great public will neither read Senator Dawes’s in- 
dietment of the Interior Depertment nor Secre- 
tary Scburz’s rep'y, and would not have any 
clearer idea of the matter if they did. The bill 
prepared by the Interior Department, if correctly 
reported, does not carry out the recommendations 
of either Cowmis-ion or President, for it fails to 
give all the Poocas a right to select individually 
their land in either the oldor the new settlement; 
and this is the very essence of the recommenda- 
tions. The warin tbe Dakota Territory is more 
important. Some 325 braves, a considerable por- 
tion of Sitting Buil’s force, bave come in und 
given up their arms and ponies to the United 
S ates authorities, and asked to be assigned toa 
territory where the young men and the women 
ean learn agriculture, and those who are too old 
to learn can find game enough to live on. Sitting 
Bull bimself hes slipped across the border into 
Canada, whither of course our troops cannot fol- 
low him; but hopes are expressed that he will 
volun‘arily surrender bimself if be can have as- 
surances that be will be personally safe. At all 
events it would seem that his political power is 
broken. And if troops cannot follow him, di- 
plomscy can, and probably secure fram the Cana- 
dian Government protection against his raids in 
the future. 


The political event of the week is of course the 
officixl count of the electoral vote before tbe Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives and the officiai 
announcement that James A. Gartield has been 
elected President aud Chester A. Artbur Vice- 
President. The count passed off very quietly; 
the ques:ion whether the vote of Georgia should 
be counted was not decided, inasmuch as the ma- 
jority was a clear one whetber it was counted or 
not. No questions were raised. Now that the 
country is at rest on this subj-c’, and no political 
capital is to be made by discussion, it will be a 
good time for Congress to devise some wise weans 
for determining disputed questions in the future. 
The essentia]) method in any plan should be some 
way of submitting all doubtful legal and consti- 
tutional questions that may arise to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The experience of 
Maine demonstrates the wisdom of this course. 
The decision of Congress can never give satisfac- 
tion, since Congress can never be otber than a 
partisan body, whose decisions will always be 
determined by political considerations. 


The Western Union, the American Union and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Tel: graph Companies are 
now one corporation, the consolidation having 
been carried through as soon as Judge Barrett an- 
nounced his decision denying the injunction to 
prevent it. The new comwpany is capitalized at 
$80 000,000, and is to be known as the Western 
Union Telegraph Cowpany. Every holder of 100 
shares of the old Western Union receives 1481 2 
shares of the stock of the consolidated company; 
every holder of 100 shares of American Union, or 
of $10,000 in the bonds of that company, receives 
100 shares of the new stock; and every bolder of 
100 shares of the Atlantic and Pucific receives 60 
shares of tbe new stock. It will be noted that 
the stockholders of the older company get the 
choice positions under the consolidation, and this 
probably explains the coilapsre of the opposition. 
The American Union Company started less than 
two years ago with a capitel of $5,000 000, and 
now appears under the new menagewent with a 
capital of $15,000,000, so that it is ev dent that 
its stockholdeis are pot among those who have 
grievances to cherish in this transaction. The 
only practica] opposition is that which 1s taking 
form smong burivers wen and at the various ex- 
changes, and several new companies are already 





talked about. The humorous feature of the trans- 
action is the appearance of Mr. Jay Gould as a 
philanthropist. It appears that he used his re- 
cent visit to Europe as an opportunity for study- 
ing the needs of the people of the United States 
in the matter of cheap telegraphing, and that, 
consulting only their interes’s and in order to get 
rid of the high prices made necessary by the com- 
petition of large companies, he secared the consol- 
ideation. There will be considerable curiosity to 
discover how far Mr. Gould’s philanthropy will 
affect future rates of tel« graphing. 








SOME FACTS AND AN OPINION. 


N reply to a number of inquiries addressed to 

us by different parties from different portions 

of the Union, we embody bere some information 

for the general reader. Our object is not to 

present arguments for any hypothesis, but simply 
to state facts. 

1. There is no good authority for the thecry that 
there were two kinds of wine in common use in 
Palestine in Bible times, one unfermented, com- 
mended by the Bible, the otber fermented and 
condemned by the Bible. No living Biblical 
scbolar of any eminence supports this view, which 
has been invented for the purpose of maintaining 
a theory and showing the Bible to be consistent 
with itself. That the pbrase ‘fruit of the vine,” in 
Christ’s ins'itution of the Last Supper, means wine, 
is clear from the facts that this was a commen 
synonym for wine among the Hebrews, that it was 
used in the Paschal feast in order to emphasize 
the divine origin of the wine, that there is no evi- 
dence that the ancients commonly used the fruit 
of the vine in a liquid form except either as pew 
wine or as fermented wine, the former of course only 
during the grape-gathering season. That ordinary 
fermented wive was used by the Jews at the Pas- 
sover feast is evideut from the directions given in 
the Rabbinical books for its admixture with water, 
lest it should induce drunkenness. That it was 
used by the early Christians at their celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper is evident from Paul’s con- 
demnation of the excesses of the Corinthian 
Christians in their observance of this feast. ‘* In 
eating every one taketh before another bis own 
supper; and one is hungry and another is 
druvken.” The attempt to make ‘* drunken,” in 
this connection, mean less thav drunken, has not 
the sanction of good Greek scholars. (See Meyer 
on the passage.) Leavened bread was forbidden 
to be used in the Passover feast, pot because of 
the alcohol in it, nor because of any supposed 
corruption in fermentation, but because the feast 
was a memorial of the night when there was not 
time to wait for the bread to rise, and the meal 
had to be both prepared and eaten in haste. (See 
Exodus, chap. 12.) The phrase in 1 Cor xi, 21, 
‘* the cup of devils,” refers not to fermented wine 
in distinction from unfermented, but to wine that 
hid been offered to idols, the partaking of which 
might be regarded as bringing the partaker into 
communion with idols. This is clear from the 
tenor of the entire chapter. 

2. There is a clear scientific distinction between 
fermented and distilled liquors, in the process by 
which they are produced and in the results which 
they produce upon the human frame. Distilla- 
tion is an invention of a comparatively recent 
date, the object being to extract the alcohol 
which by the natural process of fermentation is 
produced in the fruit juice, and present it in a 
much stronger form than Nature prepares it in 
her laboratory. Nature has no alembic. 

3. Pure alcohol is always a poison; so are 
distilled liquors, all of which contain a large per- 
centage of aicchol. This poison is sometimes 
very useful in medicine, and quite essential to 
some of the mechanical arts; but when taken asa 
medicine the greatest caution is required, and it 
never should be used except medicinally and un- 
der the prescription of a wise physician; it is to 
be ranked with pux vomica, arsenic, belladonna, 
and other toxical agents. But because alcoho! is 
a poison it does not follow that every article 
which contains an appreciable amount of alcobol 
is posovous. Yeast bread, for example, contains 
an appreciable amount of alcohol, but is not poi- 
sopous. Whether the pure juice of the fruit 
wich contains bo greater amount of alcohol than 
has been produced by the natural process of fer- 





mentation serves a useful purpose as diet—in 
other words, whether light wines and malt liquors 
are food—is a question upon which scientific men 
are not agreed. There is, however, a general 
agreement that they are useful, if at all, only to 
persons who have either passed middle life or are 
in an invalid condition; for those in bealth and 
youth even the light wines are generally disad- 
vantageous. 

4 The Scripture text ‘‘Touch not, taste not, 
handle not” is not a temperance text. Paul 
quotes it as an aphorism of asceticism only to 
condemn it. If, he says in substance, you bave 
come into the liberty wherewith Christ makes 
free, why do you allow yourself to be subject to 
such rules as touch not, taste not, bandle not? 
ln his use of it it has no specific application tothe 
wine question. His oft-quoted declaration, ** If 
meat make wy brother to offend I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth ” (1 Cor. viii., 13; 
comp. Rom. xiv., 21), grew out of and referred to 
a dispute in the Christian church respecting the 
use of meat which bad been offered to idols. This 
the Judaizing Christians regarded as polluting, as 
did all the Jews. Paul contravenes this view; he 
declars that it is within the liberty of Christians 
to eat whatever is offered in the market, asking 
no questions for conscience sake; | e further avers 
that they are not to resign this Jiberty to others, 
and are not to allow the church or a party to rob 
them of it by dictating to or domiveering over 
them; he urges them to stand fast in the liber- 
ty whereunto they are called; then he adds: 
Nevertheless, having this liberty, you are to 
use it so as not to injure your brother; 
and if in the exercise of my liberty eat- 
ing meat will cause my brother to sin I will 
give it up. Paul does not make the law for 
the sick a standard for the well, but be coun- 
sels the well to have consideration for the sick. 
Paul's principle, as expounded in bis Epistles to 
the Romans, the Corin'hians and the Galatians, 
applied to the temperance question, involves the 
right of each man to decide for bimself what he 
will drink and what he will abstain from drink- 
ing; the stout resistance to any and every claim 
by church, priest, party or society to dictate to 
him or denounce him for the free exercise of bis 
own judgment, and bis obligation to bave regard 
for the weak in the use of bis own strength, and 
to abstain from drivking whenever in his own 
judgment the drinking will be likely to tempt 
otbers into dangerous and sinful courses, 

So far we have only stated what we regard as 
undoubted facts; we add an opinion based upon 
them. The Bible does not treat drinking of fer- 
mented liquors as a sin; it leaves every person to 
exercise his own judgment on his own responsi- 
bility as to when and what he will drink. It is 
therefore his clear right to decide that-question 
for himself, and so Lis clear and solemn duty to 
resist every attempt, from whatever quarter and 
however conscientious, to decide this question for 
him and to bind his conscience—to his own Mas- 
ter he standeth or falletb. The right to decide 
involves the duty of deciding. In coming toa 
decision, in the exercise of his own juagment and 
answerable to God and God alone, be should get 
all the light that he can from science and the 
experience of the world. Science makes it clear 
that any drinking of distilled liquors as a bever- 
age is an abuse of a necessary but dangerous 
medicine; it makes it probable that all drink- 
ing of even the light wines and malt liquors 
is disadvantageous to healtby persons under 
middle fife; it leaves it as yet uncertain 
whether it is ever advantageous to others 
except the sick or the infirm. Experience in 
this country indica’es very strongly that whatever 
may be advantageous for other peoples and in 
other climes, for the excitable American people, 
overstimulated by a thousand exciting influences, 
the course of wisdom, both for the sake of tbe in- 
dividual and of the community—that is, both for 
one’s own sake and that of others—is the one of 
general abstinence. We do not say ‘‘ total absti- 


nence,” because total abstinence, in the strict 
meaning of those words, is almost unknown, and 
looseness ot language in such matters is deworal- 
izing. 

Finally, nothing will be gained to the cause of 
eituer truth or temperance by heated rhetoric or 
caustic denunciations; but a great deal may be 
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gained by a calm, candid and Christian discussion, 
in which each disputant shall give credit to the 
other for honesty of opinion, purity of motive 
apd genuine disinterested desire to reduce drunk- 
enness to a minimum, and to promote the cause 
of temperance in the community. 








AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 


HE mining communities rapidly forming in 

Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Utah 
are laying the foundations for States, whose 
character threatens, unless radically changed, to 
endanger the very existence of our Government. 
In Utah and in the settlements that are springing 
up like musbrooms in the fertile parts of Arizona 
and Idaho, the power of Mormonism is daily in- 
creasing. The losses from internal defections are 
more than met by accessions from abroad. Its 
only vulnerable point is the exposure of its chil- 
dren’ to Gentile influence. Through the school 
and by the exemple of Christian homes, the New 
West Commission seeks to free the minds of Mor- 
mon wowen and their children from the illusions 
which lust and avarice have thrown around them. 
In these communities Christian teachers are wel- 
comed and partially paid for their services, and 
this too where the presence of a Christian minis- 
ter would not be tolerated. 

In New Mexico, with its more than 100,000 peo- 
ple, chiefly of Spanieb-American descent, Jesuit- 
ism reigns supreme. This isolated region is jast 
beginning to feel the influence of the nineteenth 
century. It is said that in 1848 more than half 
the population were in slavery, and that in the 
whole Territory there was then but one school 
Even bere doors are open for teacbers which are 
locked and barred against ministers; children 
will go to school where parents cannot be coaxed 
intocburches. These Territories, peopled by rough, 
reckless and vicious miners, by Mormons and their 
dependents, by Mexicans, by Paeblo Indians, with 
the superstitious notions and habits of three cen- 
turies ago, and under the control of Jesuit priests, 
are not prepared to become States, and yet they 
cannot be kept in a state of dependence as Terri- 
tories. It is evident that they soon must be 
admitted into the Union. And it becomes not 
only a Christian duty but a national necessity by 
liberal and immediate gifts to establish and main- 
tain at strategic ceuters in these regious well- 
taught Christian schools. 

For this purpose, after protracted discussion in 
ministerial and private circles, the New West Com- 
mission was incorporated under the laws of Illi 
nois last Fall. It has now under its charge six 
academies and five schools of lower grade, with 
an aggregate of twenty teachers and nearly six 
hundred pupils. The academies are at Salt Lake 
City, Santa Fé, Albuquerque, Las Vegas, Trini- 
dad and Leadville; and in all cases they have 
been warmly welcomed and the teachers have 
been treated with marked courtesy and favor. 
The other schools are all in Utah, and are highly 
successful in creating a public sentiment favoring 
free schools, and increasing the demand for the 
labors of the Commission. The academies are in- 
corporated and governed by Boards of Trust. A 
majority of the members of each Board are re- 
quired to be members of Christian churches, In 
giving aid, the policy pursued isso to lend help 
as to stimulate the spirit of self-help; hence, only 
a portion of the expense of each academy—varyivg 
from a third to a half—is borne by the Commis- 
sion. The offer of but seven hundred jollars in 
each of three towns has led to the establishment 
of three academies, taught by seven Christian 
teachers, and attended at the very outset by one 
hundred and fifty pupils. The extraordinary 
religious interest at Santa Fé and in Salt Luke 
bears witnessto the divine approval of the work 
undertaken. 

The call for tbese schools is increasing more 
rapidly than the ability to furnish them. The 
recent gift of $2,500 from Mrs. Stone—the money 
is already paid—augurs well for the future, and 
encourages the officers of the Commission to hope 
for large tbings hereafter. The Commission em- 
ploys the Rev. Charles R. Bliss to represent its 
interests for a part of the year. As he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the needs of the field, the 
churches need not hesitate to give him their confi- 
dence. Indeed, the churacter of the officers of the 





Commission—the Rev. Drs. Noble, Goodwin, Lit- 
tle, Col. C. G. Hammond, E. W. Blatchford, Esq., 
and the Rev. 8S. Gilbert—renders it certain that no 
unnecessary expenses will be incurred, and that 
every forward step will be wisely taken. Those 
who love a good work will do well to send their 
money to Col. Hammond, Treasurer, 387 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Though the enter- 
prise had its origin in Chicago, and is chiefly 
managed by Chicago men, it appeals to the whole 
country for support. 








NOTES. 

In our columns this week the Rev. Newman Smyth 
discusses the difference between unbelief and infideli- 
ty, and states the conditions under which the one 
may lapse into the other; Mr. Benjamin Vaugban 
Abbott contributes a second paper upon the subj ct 
of suicide, and expresses the belief that if the entire 
facts in the case were fully collected they would not 
be found to present an exception to the general 
amelioration and improvement of tbe condition of 
human life; Mr. Benson J. Lossing shows the fallacy 
of the idea that the States which originally composed 
the Union ever possessed sovereign power, and makes 
a plea for the use of the word ‘ national” as distin- 
guished from “federal”; and Josephine R. Baker, 
the author of ‘“Tom’s Heathen,” furnishes the first 
chapter of a short serial in which the hero of her 
former story is made to reappear. The tale will be 
found to be strong and wholesome reading and mav 
perhaps relieve the minds of any who are concerned 
as * Miss Erwin” was about the unpardonable sin. 
Mr. Beecber’s sermon is the one preached on the 
morning of Feb. 6th, upon the subject of the Divinity 
of Christ. In the Young Folks the dainty little poem 
by Malcolm Douglass and the story by Mrs Linnell 
give aseasonable character tothe paper. The story by 
Mary Russell Bartiett, with the handsome offer of a 
prize to the fortunate cuesser by Aunt Patience, 
ought to wake up our young people to an interest in 
scientific subjects. 


It will be a matter of very general regret, we think, 
wherever the name of Harvard College is known, to 
learn that the Rev. Dr. Peabody, so long and so emi- 
nently connected with the college in the two-fold ca- 
pacity of Plummer Professor of Christian Morals and 
Preacher to the University, bas definitely sent in his 
resiguation, to take effect at the close of the pr+sent 
college year. Harvard College has many minds 
learned and gifted, but it is not too much to say that 
Dr. Peabody has long been its greatheart. His pres- 
ent position he has held since 1860, when he succeeded 
the Rev. Dr. Huntington, now Bishop of Central New 
York. In 1832-33 he was also atutorin mathematics, 
and he graduated from the college in 1826, so that for 
more than half a century he has been familiar with 
the institution, and for nearly a quarter of a century 
bas been intimately connected with its instruction 
and discipline. Dr. Peabody’s half century of work 
has been an unusually industrious and fruitful one. 
Besides his college duties, which have been constant 
and pressing, he bas found time for much miscella- 
beous writing, was for nearly ten years editor of the 
“North American Review,” and has published more 
than abundred occasional sermons and uddresses and 
eight or ten volumes on Christian evidences, moral 
philosophy and travel. His chief work through ail, 
however, has been that of college pastor. As such he 
has endeared himself to the thousands of young men 
who have passed under his care toa degree which 
words cannot express, and stamped his lofty charac- 
ter and bigh views of truth and duty upon the young 
life of the nation asit is given few men todo. Wedo 
not know what Harvard College is going to do with- 
out Dr. Peabody. His place will be hard to fill. It 
cannot be filled. Such meu—men of his sincerity, 
purity, truthfulness, courage, earnestness—make 
places for themselves which o‘hers cannot fill, The 
new men who follow them. if they are wise, make for 
themselves new places different from the old. It is 
hardly possible that Dr. Peabody’s influence, when it 
shall immediately cease in the institution to which 
he has so long ministered with so fatherly and even 
motherly a care, wiliever be exactly duplicated, and 
to come anywhere near to it will be an exceedingly 
difficult matter. His loss will therefore be all! the 
greater. After his retirement be expects, we under- 
stand, to spend a year or two abroad. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. propose to supplement 
their elaborate and elegantly illustrated works “ Pic- 
turesque America” and “‘ Picturesque Europe ”’ with 
athird of the same character, to be entitled ‘ Pic- 
turesque Palestine.” Something more than a yeser 
ago the artists who illustrated these previous vol- 
umps, Mr. Harry Fenn and Mr. Woodward, were sent 
by the Appletons to Palestine and Egypt for the pur- 
pose of sketching the interesting features of those 
countries. Of their entire competence to do the work 
artistically and sympathetically any one who has seen 
their sketches in “ Picturesque America” does not 
need to be told. How satisfactorily they have doneit 
appearsin the opeving parts of the new book, of 
which five have thus far appeared. The sense of the 
picturesque which Mr. Fenn so happily possesses has 
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found in Palestine the amplest scope for its expres- 
sion, and in the pictures of Jerusalem and its envi- 
rons he seems to have cauvht the spirit and atmos- 
phere of the country as few artists have ever done be- 
fore. Wedo not recollect ever to have seen a more 
realistic representation of the modern Syrians and 
their homes than we find in these pages, and we doubt 
if so much money and labor have ever before 
been put into the work of describing that country 
which of all others in the world bas been most de- 
scribed. The text of the book will be prepared by 
Colonel Wilson, formerly Engineer of the Pa'estine 
Exploration Society; Lieutenant Conder, au'hor of 
“Tent Work in Palestine”; Drs. Schaff, Jessup and 
Selah Merrill and others equally well versed in the 
topography of the Holy Land. Weshall await with 
impatience the publication of the future numbers of 
the work. It is to be completed in forty parts, at 
the price of fifty cents per part, and when finish+d 
will be an invaluable contribution to Biblical litera- 
ture. 


One or two letters have come to us inquiring 
whether the articles that have appeared in other pa- 
pers concerning tbe revised New Testament, and pur- 
porting to contain ex'racts therefrom, are reliable, 
and if so, wby The Christian Union has not given 
currency to them. In reply it may be briefly said that 
up to this time no author zed statements have been 
made respecting the precise nature of the revision. 
All that has appeared has been prematurely di+closed 
by irresponsib'e persons, and it is at least open to 
question whether they are entitled to entire con- 
fidence. The quotations made a few weeks since by 
the London * Record,” and transferred to the col- 
umns of several American papers, were publi-hed in 
violation of confidence, for which the subsequent 
publication of a line of apology did not adequately 
atone. Considering that these quotations were given 
to the public dishonorably, and that they were not in 
any sense autheritative, The Christian U nion preferred 
not toreprint them. Wehavesecured, however, the 
promise of a series of papers on the subject from the 
Rev. Dr. Crosby, who is a member of the revision 
committee, the first of which will appear as soon as 
the new version has been sanctioned in England and 
the ban removed from its publication, which will be, 
we presume, some time in April or May. 

Our readers will have noticed that for several 
weeks past we have been giving them in the Finan- 
cial column an intelligent and comprehensive survey 
of the New York stock market. This column, which 
we propose shail bea regular featuce of Tne Chris- 
tian Union, is prepared weekly bya gentleman of 
large experience in Wall Street, keen, practical in- 
sight into its methodsand an extensive knowledge 
of its operations aud combinations. The articles will 
be prepared not in the interest of any stock-jobbiog 
clique, but in tbe reader’s bebulf and with the pur- 
pose, which is sought to be carried out in every other 
department of The Christian Union, to give him trust- 
wortby and reliable information upon current events. 
We have no doubt that among our readers there are 
many who have small sums of money to invest, and 
if by affording them sound and timely advice we 
can lead them either to refrain on tbe one band 
from investing it unwisely or on the other to place 
it where it will yield them asafe return, we shall feel 
that the scope and usefulness of the paper are in that 
degree enlarged. 


Weare quite sure that the fuss and parade which 
are to characterize the next inauguration will be as 
little to the taste of General Garfield as to our own. 
If we are to have a pageant let us have oneof genuine 
magnificence, but that is not possible with our simple 
forms of : fficial procedure aud life. We must put our 
President aod our Cabinet officers and our Congress- 
men in robes, we must have ushers of the Golden 
Rod and the Black Stick, before we can hope to have 
ap inaugural ceremony that will be consistently mag- 
nificent and impressive. If we cannot have this let 
us coutent ourse!ves with the good old-fashioned sim- 
plicity of past inaugurations, letting the proceedings 
take their dignity and impressiveness not so much be- 
cause of what they are to the eye, but on account of 
what they symbolize to the thought and the imagina- 
tion. 


Excavation in the immediate neighborhood of 
Athens bas brought tolighta smallstatueof Athene, 
It was found just below the surface,is about three feet 
high, almost entire, and is thought to bean exact copy 
of the Chrvselephantine statue of Phidias in the Par- 
thenon. The fact that the face has very litte expres- 
sion gives experts the impression that the statue was 
cut by an artist of ibe later or Roman time. The 
goddess is represented standing on a square base, her 
lett arm resting upon ajiound shield; the right arm 
is broken off, but the pieces have been found. Onthe 
wrists are armlets of entwined serpents, asrerpent 
serving also as the girdle. The helmet follows exactly 
the description by Pausanias, having a sphinx io the 
middle andagryphon oneitherside. There are traces 
of color on various parts of the work. 


It would be a great deal better if the Street-Clean- 
ing Department would frar kly confess its inability to 
keep the city of New York reasonably clean, refuse to 
accept the appropriations, and let the natural agencies 
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do their work. As it is now: the futile and ridicu- 
lously inadequate efforts of the department impede 
rather than aid Nature in her endeavors to clear the 
city. The “Tribune” puts the case not a whit_too 
strongly when it declares that the New Yorker pays 
more for his city government than the resident of 
any other city in the world, and yet is never certain 
that the water will run in his bath-room or the street 
be passable in front of his house. 


Professor Robertson Smith, in a recent lecture on 
“The Elements of Biblical Criticism,” declared that 
the first business of a Protestant theologian was not to 
erystallize truths into doctrines, butto follow the 
manifold views which the Bible unfolded, until he 
realized its meaning. In the Bible God and mar met 
together and held such converse as was the abiding 
pattern and rule of all religious experience. In that 
simple fact lay the key to all the puzzles about the 
divine and human sides of the Bible. Which shows 
that Prof. Smith mixes a good deal of common sense 
with his heterodoxy. 


The trustees of Williams College have elected to the 
Presidency of that institution one of its most accom- 
plished and able graduates, Prof. Franklin Carter, of 
Yale College. Prof. Carter isa young map, not more 
than forty years of age, an accomplished scholar and 
a writer of vigorand finish. He has had considerable 
experience as an educator, and will bring to his new 
position the dignity of the scholar and the charm and 
judgment of a man versed in the world of practical 
affairs as well. Under his progressive and liberal 
administration the college ought to make rapid 
growth. 


A little church in Illinois, after passing through a 
great ordeal aud with greatly reduced numbers, by 
desperate struggles managed to build a church and 
to pay for it; but it cost $1,500 more than was intend- 
ed. The peopleare poor, and this extra amount hon- 
estly raised entailed sacrifices too personal and pa- 
thetic to be{put in print. The edifice stands in pressing 
need of furnishing and a bell, which will cost prob- 
ably about $800, and if any friend of The Christian 
Union feels inclined to help an honest and work- 
ing church he can do so by communicating with the 
editors. 





That much misunderstood and abused “ Society for 
the Encouragement of Moderation in Drinking” is 
showing its faith by its works. In two years it has 
taken 108,000 pledges. Last year it secured 25,000 sig- 
natures to total abstinence pledges and 33,000 to 
pledges not to drinkin business hours. What local 
total abstinence organization can show a better 
record? Until some one of them can would it not 
be well to drop adverse criticism of this working 
society, or, what would be better, to strike hands 
with it in pushing the same good cause? 


It would be difficult to devise any entertainment for 
children more thoroughly demoralizing and perni- 
cious than the Children’s Carnival, held in the Acade- 
my of Music last week for a benevolent purpose. No 
charity is worth what is lost from the unconscious- 
ness and naturalness of child life when it is turned 
into a show and exhibited at a late hour of the night 
to an audience of several thousand people for admira- 
tion and comment. This is altogether too expensive 
a way of raising money. 


We have at last found the advantage of a blanket 
sheet. The revelation was made by the old lady who 
declines to subscribe for The Christian Union because 
‘it’s no good to wrap up bundles in.” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS, 


At the break fast table on the 3lst ult., as that was the last 
day in the year, very naturally allusion was made to the 
rapid flight of time. Two graduates of Yale were at the 
table. One of them remarked that time and duration have a 
different meaning; that while time is the division or measure- 
ment of duration by successive events, there would neces- 
sarily be duration and its progress if nothing existed, if 
there was no created thing, cause or event, or even Creator 
to divide duration into parts. The other thought this opinion 
erroneous and absurd. Both were willing to submit the 
question to the distinguished scholar who now presides over 
our Alma Mater. But knowing that as satisfactory an 
answer might be had nearer home, I take the liberty to 
hand the question to one who is seldom if ever puzzled 
by questions of any kind. Respectfully, Ww. 

BROOKLYN. 

The question which you ask is one of the most 
difficult in metaphysics, and one on which schools of 
metapbysical thought are divided. One view, and 
perhaps that most accepted by metaphysical students, 
is that whether duration is a necessary fact or not, our 
minds are so constituted that we are compelled to 
think of all events as having some relation to dura- 
tion, and tbat we are not able to conceive of duration 
as having either a commencement or an end; in other 
words it isa necessary law of all mental operations, 
whether it has a necessary existence apart from the 
mind or not. 


—I like your summary of the points on which Christians 
are essentially agreed, as stated in The Christian Union of the 


26tb ult., very well. ButI would like to ask, as an Inquiring 
Friend, whether you mean natural inherent “immortality,” 
or “conditional immortality,” at the resurrection? David 


he asleep in heaven all this time, and if so, what is the use of 
a resurrection at all? May I ask you to answer in the usual 
column ? and oblige, G. W. 8. 


All that evangelical Christians are thoroughly 
agreed upon on this subject is the doctrine that the 
soul is independent of and outlives the body. Some 
believe that it passes into a soporific condition from 
which it is awakened at the general judgment. Others 
place it in an intermediate state separated from the 
body and awaiting rehabilitation; others still hold 
that the life expires at last unless enkindled and 
kept alive by vital union with God through faith 
in Christ; but all are agreed in this, that the life of 
the soul is independent of the mere physical organ- 
ism. This is the belief in immortality which is com- 
mon to all Protestant sects. 

—You answer practical questions so well, please give me 
light onthe following: This part of the country finds bar- 
ley a profitable crop. Some argue that as almost the entire 
crop of barley is used in making beer that all who grow it 
are in the beer business, and that all good temperance peo- 
ple ought not to raise, buy or sell barley. What do you 
think ? READER. 
No man is bound to follow the goods which he 
manufactures or raises into the hands of the manu- 
facturer or user and to hold himself responsible for 
the right use thereof. He who raises barley must 
answer to his own conscience as he will answer to 
God’s judgment bar; he has no right to raise it mere- 
ly for the sake of making money; he is bound to use 
all his power and his property for the benefit of man- 
kind. If he is satisfied that the barley is in the main 
going to go toa useful service that is enough. The 
responsibility for misuse in tdividual cases belongs 
on the misuser; if, on the other hand, he knows that 
it is going in ways that are damaging to the commu- 
nity, he has no right to continue to raise and sell it 
because it is profitable. 


—The writer was much helped in beginning the religious 
training of berchildren by suggestions drawn from a very 
small book by Mr. Jacob Abbott entitled, I think, “ Early 
Religious Instruction.” Can you inform me if the book is 
stillin print? The subject is one of paramount importance 
to the Christian mother who aims to give a right direction to 
the opening faculties of her precious charge. 
; INQUIRING FRIEND. 

We have not a complete list of Jacob Abbott’s 
works at hand, but our impression is that the only 
works of his which fit the above reference are *‘ The 
Mother’s Friend, or Familiar Instructions for Form- 
ing the Mental and Moral Habits of Young Children ” 
(N. Y., 1835, probably out of print); and ‘The 
Teacher, or Moral Influences Employed in the In- 
struction of the Young ” (Harper’s). The Rev. J, S. 
C. Abbott wrote “The Mother at Home, or the Prin- 
ciples of Maternal Duty.” 
—Please answer through your columns the following ques- 
tions: 1. Give some of the best works in English for a com- 
prehensive view of Eastern religions. 2. Some of the best 
works in detail on (a) Brahmanism, (b) Buddhism, (c) Moham- 
medanism. SUBSCRIBER. 


The best one volume on Oriental religions is prob- 
ably James Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘ Ten Great Religions.” 
Material for a more thorough study will be furnished 
by Johnson’s “‘ Oriental Religions,” of which two vol- 
umes, one on China and one on India, have been pub- 
lished. 


—Please give in The Christian Union the address of the 
Secretary of Kugby who can give needed particulars to one 
desiring to remove there. B. A. H. 
W. Hastings Hughes, 43 Beaver street, New York; 
and Cyrus Clark, manager, Rugby, Tenn. 


—Some little time ago I read a notice in your paper of the 
publication of a book on church debts, and bow to pay 
them. Aslam unable to find the particular paper, will you 
kindly inform me, through Inquiring Friends, where it can 
be purchased and at what price, and oblige 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Rev. Sylvanus Stall. I. K. Funk & Co., publishers, 
10 Dey St., New York. 

—Will you oblige a subscriber by giving in your next 
number the address of the publishers of the “ Literary 
World” newspaper? J.J. W. 

The ‘* Literary World” is published in Boston, and 
will be reached by a letter addressed Congregational 
.Publishing House, Boston, Mass. 

—Please tell me the best piace to get information about 
coins with the idea of selling them to the best advantage, 
and oblige an old subscriber and friend. 

J. W. Scott & Co., 146 Fulton street, New York ; W. 
P. Brown, 37 Park Row, New York. 

—Willyou please give in Inquiring Friends the correct 
pronunciation of * Endymion.”’ SUBSCRIBER. 

PHILA., Jan., 1881. 

En-dym-ion—accent upon second syllable. 

—Wi!] you inform me where or howI can obtain a work 
upon the subject of leisure, its value or importance? If so 
you will greatly oblige me. J. E. H. 

We know of no book on the value of leisure. 

—Will you please inform a constant reader whether a Hun- 
garian book, “Der Goldmeusch,” by Jokai, has been trans- 
lated and published in English ? BINGHAMPTON, N. Y. 


We think not. 


M. T. C.—Dr. Tyng’s published sermon, “ The 
Mountain Movers” can be obtained of the American 
News Company. 

—Will some one of our subscribers kindly inform 
us where we may find the lines, ‘I shine in the light 
of God?” 





says, ‘‘ I shall be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.” Is 


O SENTINEL TREE! 
By Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 
O SENTINEL tree! my proxy on that field 
Whose tented ranks sleep all too soundless sweet, 
Keep faithful guard, I pray thee ! at his feet, 
Whose victories all are won, whose wounds are 
healed. 


Scantily the fickle world has paid her debt 
Of loyal love to that brave heart below. 
Her hasty tears she dried—how long ago ! 

But thou and I, O tree! will not forget! 


Nor lone thy watch! The sensate earth, that day, 
She spread her yielding pillow for his dust, 
Gave to her gentle servitors, in trust, 

The spot whereon her sleeping lover lay. 


Shy wood-birds, in thy clustering branches, sing 
The nesting songs he loved so well to hear; 
The laden bees hum tunefully, and near 

The slow moth hovers on his painted wing. 


And sweet wild rose and spring-time violet, 
And autumn glory of the golden rod, 
Trail wide their colors o’er the verdant sod, 
Which, morn by morn, with dewy tears is wet. 


Thou canst not always wait! Thy high emprise 

Must bend, at last, to centuries’ decay. 

Then yield the marching streams thy watch by day, 
The stars by night—till he once more arise! 


And I with him! Nay! mornful tree, be still! 
God knows! some germ of thee may, wakening, too, 
In that new earth within the heaven new, 

Grow strong, like him, on some immortal hill! 








FAITH AND SKEPTICISM. 


TS UNBELIEF SINFUL? 
By THE REV. NEWMAN SMYTH. 


Re AM not ready yet to walk upon the air,” so said 
_ afriend to me who had received a Christian 
training in a Christian home, but who had become a 
skeptic. Many in these days of inquiry and doubt feel 
like him, simply that they cannot believe. They are 
not helped up, they are often let deeper down into un- 
belief when they hear from the pulpit that what seems 
to them to be their painful inability to believe is a sin. 
They have been assured from the same pulpit, per- 
haps, that obligation is measured by ability. Why, 
then, should they be condemned because they cannot 
believe? These persons are many of them born 
skeptics. They must know for themselves. They can- 
not rest quietly upon authority. The favorite argu- 
ment of believers from the utility of Christianity does 
not meet their desire to know the truth of things. 
The probabilities in favor of revelation fail to satisfy 
their craving for certainty. They say they would 
gladly believe, but rather than be happy in a delusion 
they would lift the veil from the face of reality, even 
though they should find it to be the face of death. 
They look with wonder and even with longing eyes to 
Christ, but they know that there is a wide historical 
interval between our present life and Bethlehem, and 
the great supernatural facts of Christianity seem to 
them to lie far off and indistinct across that interval, 
half concealed, and perhaps magnified, in the morning 
mists. How shall they tell at this distance what in the 
Gospel is sublime reality and what but cloudland? 

Recognizing both in ourselves and in others who 
may be reluctant skeptics, this often painfully-felt in- 
ability to believe before we aecept it as a final or in 
evitable state, we should at least be willing and anx- 
ious to try it by certain moral tests, and to satisfy our- 
selves whether unbelief is an altogether genuine hu- 
man experience. We may find help in this inquiry if 
we recur to the original or etymological meaning of 
the words unbelief and infidelity. Unbelief may signify 
a state of want, the absence of faith; while infidelity 
may imply more than that, involving also some want 
of fidelity, some unfaithfulness toward one’s own 
powers, or toward truth. The question, Is unbelief 
sinful? may resolve itself, then, into the simpler ques- 
tion, How far does my unbelief result from any lack 
of fidelity in the use of my own powers of spiritual 
discernment, or from any want of faithfulness in doing 
the truths already attested to conscience? Do I want 
faith or faithfulness? 

Itis true that we do not seem to make, we find 
rather in our consciousness many of our doubts. They 
may be as natural to our minds as clouds are in the 
sky—they come unsought, we can hardly tell whence 
or how. It would often be infidelity for us not to ques- 
tion where others affirm; not to stand wondering 
where others walk without fear. We must put forth 





our hands in every direction in the darkness, to find 
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what we can touch and where we are. But granting 
that it may be very natural for some to doubt, and 
hard for them to rise above appearances and believe, 
can we apy us say that all our skepticism is merely 
unbelief? that more of it than we may be aware may 
not have risen from some infidelity on qur part? 

In determining the genuineness or spuriousness of our 
own unbelief, we should remember that true faith is a 
vital process, and not a mere state or single act of 
the mind. Faith in unseen and divine things is not 
merely the effect of forces of evidence working upon 
the mind, but it is also the reaction of the soul itself 
upon the probabilities of things, the response of the 
spirit within a man to the Spirit in whom we have our 
being. Faith is not a passive reception of truth or 
grace, but an exercise of all our moral and spiritual 
powers in the apprehension of truth. It requires 
moral decision. A great faith is not only a gift of 
God, but also a grand achievement of life. Obviously, 
then, our ability or inability to believe will depend 
not entirely upon the conclusiveness of the evidences 
of faith, but upon our own moral and spiritual energy. 
It will be easy or hard for us to rise above the realm 
of the senses, to gain the height of sunny spiritual 
certainty, as we have developed or failed to cultivate 
the powers of the spirit within us in the course of our 
daily life. Any vital faith implies the exercise of the 
affirmative energy of the soul itself under the stimulus 
of evidence, or in response to the influence of the 
Spirit of God. If in the conduct of life a man neg- 
lects to train and exercise his spiritual pature, while 
he develops to the utmost other and lower propensi- 
ties and powers, faith may become to him a seeming 
impossibility, and the life of faith be to him indecd 
as a fl ght in the air for which his wings are not grown. 
Thus, how can a man believe in immortality if he is 
liviog like a brute that perishis ? His faith will be 
as his life. But if we are living like immortals, 
following those pursuits and those ambitions which 
are worthy to be carried on in the world to come, if 
there be a hereafter; if we are cherisbing those affec- 
tions which would alone make immortality worth 
having, then we are also cultivating our power to 
perceive whatever signs or suggestions of the better 
world may have been written into this present con- 
stitution of things. A real faith in immortality 
requires the living the eternal life in the heart. With 
our moral and spiritual growth grows also the affirma 
tive power of the soul for supersensible and divine 
things. 

Again, unbelief becomes infidelity whenever the 
want of faith is the result of a failure to act out truths 
already known or believed. It is a poor excuse to say 
the night is dark and we cannot see the way home, if 
we are not willing to take the first step which there is 
light enough for us to take. We walk by faith, but 
we must walk step by step if we would reach at lust 
the open door of the Father’s house. Truths are often 
to be done in this world, carried straight out into the 
conduct, and not to be put by with a mental assent 
that may cost no effort or sacrifice; and the knowledge 
of more truth follows the doing the truth already 
known. Let a man begin faithfully to live in accord- 
ance with the first truth which he recognizes, and fol- 
low it wherever it leads with moral decision, and he 
may ere long be surprised to discover how far out of 
the Egyptiaa bondage of the senses it has led him 
toward the promised land of faith. Buta great in- 
ability to believe may be the result of a little neglect 
of known truth. The reluctant skeptic will prove 
his honesty by becoming the willing doer of any word 
of the Lord which he can hear and follow. 

Unbelief sometimes passes over into blamable infi- 
delity in consequence of failure to direct the conduct 
of life by the light of the best and most inspired 
moments. We were sailing one summer evening off 
the coast of Maine, making toward a harbor, when a 
thunder cloul wrapped us in its thick darkness. We 
hardly knew what course to steer, when suddenly a 
single lightning flash revealed for one moment the 
narrow inlet between the rocks. We sailed through 
the deeper darkness by the light of the momentary flash, 
and were safe. It is infidelity, and it is folly, not to 
live by our best thoughts; not to choose our way by 
the light of those hours most illumined by God. They 
may be momentary gleams, evanescent revelations of 
the Spirit, but they are our best hours and our truest 
light, and it is neither right nor safe for any man to 
neglect the heavenly vision. 

While some doubt is itself an endeavor for faith, 
while all unbelief is not sinful, though it may bea 
painful hunger of the soul, any infidelity, so far as it 
involves want of moral decision, lack of spiritual cul- 
ture, or an unfaithful course of life, cannot escape re- 
proach, but is a wrong to the soul and tends to dwarf 
manhood. Sach infidelity has positively harmful 
effects. It paralyzes the spirit. It dims the eye for 
heaven. Under its baneful touch culture grows cold, 
love loses its color, manhood fails of completion, 





and life becomes of little worth. When faith dies be- 
cause of unfaithfulness, we are in danger of losing our 
own souls. Goodness of itself almost compels belief 
in God and his glad Gospel to man. The better men 
and women we become the more we must believe. 
The one perfect man was the believer who taught his 
disciples to pray, Our Father which art in heaven. 
Quincy, IL. 








IS SUICIDE INCREASING? 
By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 
Il. 

FORMER article has shown that—aside from 

the mere question of the number of instances — 
important moral ameliorations are noticeable; the 
modes adopted are less shocking, general moral senti- 
ment is more healthful, and ifsome causes have in- 
creased others have diminished. But the important 
question recurs, Is there not a startling increase in 
number of instances? Do not many more persons die 
per year by suicide, in proportion to the population, 
than formerly? The best test would be to examine 
authentic statistics. Are there adequate statis- 
tics? An article in ‘*‘ Blackwood,” in 1880, as 
sumes it to be an established fact that ‘a sig- 
nal revival of suicide has occurred during the last 
hundred years.” The writer gives no figures and 
cites no authority, but says that the rate ‘“‘seems to 
have more than quintupled since the middle of the 
last century. Exact returns are not obtainable,” but 
the information indicates ‘‘that Europeans are now 
killing themselves at an average annual rate of lin 
5,000.” He speaks of the *‘1,100 yearly suicides of 
Paris,” and says, ‘‘ There is reason to suppose that, a 
hundred years ago, the annual self-murders in all Eu- 
rope did not probably exceed five or six thousand, 
which would give about 1 in 30,000 in the population 
ofthe time; of course there is no clear evidence on 
the point.” Palmer, writing in 1878, says that careful 
statistics on the subject have been almost unattain- 
able anywhere until within afew years. He found 
no English work | ter than Winslow, 1840. Of Ameri 
ca he says, that to prese tstatistics for this country 
was impossible. Of continental Europe he says that 
* Von Oettengen has collected and collated the sta- 
tistics of suicide in Germany and many other Europe- 
an countries, and has deduced therefrom . . . that 
the increase in European countries is from 3 to 5 per 
cent., while the increase of population is less than 2 
pe- cent.” 

Opposed tothe statement of 1 in 5,000 are the fig 
tres named by O’Dea, writing in 1875. He gives the 
proportion for France and Austria as 1 to 18,000 and 
20,000 respectively; while in England and the United 
States he says it is 1 to 21,000 and 25,000. 

And even if the ‘‘ Blackwood ” figures of 1 to 5,000 
should be accepted as correct, they do not compare 
unfavorably with a table given by Winslow, dating a 
little more than half acentury ago, which states the 
proportion of suicides to population at Berlin as being 
1 to 750; at Copenhagen, 1 to 1,000; at Naples, 1 to 
1,100; at Hamburg, 1 to 1.800; at Berlin (later), 1 to 
2,300; at Paris, 1 to 2,700; at Milan, 1 to 3,200: 
and so on: other cities rating better. 

W. Knighton, iv the ‘‘Cotemporary Review,” Jan- 
uary, 1881, says that ‘‘ suicides are annually becoming 
more common,” and quotes: 


* Professor Bertillon, of Paris, in his ‘Annales de 
Démographie Internationale,’ gives some curious details 
on this subject, and Professor Morselli, the eminent Italian 
economist, endorses them as correct. Thrown intoa tab- 
ular form, the results of their inquiries are, toat in every 
million of inbabitants the increase in the number of sul- 
cides bas been the following: 


ON | BORER rs 1864 to 1878—from 30 to 37 annually 
“ Belgium............ 1831 “ 1876 “ 30 ** 68 " 
“Great Britain avd 

Ireland........ 1860 ‘* 1878 . te @ 7 
“Sweden and Nor- 

ae Ff a “ 
© AUGIEIG. .2...00050.- 1860 * 1878 ” 70 “* 122 ” 
* France ..... ...+0-- 1827 ** 1877 6 52 ** 149 = 
* Prossia... .....2-0- 180 * 16:8 > TL “ 183 * 
* Depmark..........- 1836 “* 1876 “* 218 “ 258 . 


**The United States 

of North Am- 

erica.......... 1845 * 1878 “* 107 * 168 ” 
And in the minor Ger- 

man States 

between...... 1835 ** 1878 _ oe ~ 


“The increase of population in these countries will only’ 


sccount fora very sma!l part of the amount of increase of 
suicides, except inthe curse of the United States.” 

This table is unsatisfactory. 1. Whv are the Brit- 
ish and American statistics taken roundabout from a 
French writer? One would prefer that original 
sources were mentioned. 2. American readers know 
that there was not, in 1878—the year named in the 
table—any general, official collection of vital statis- 
tics for this country at large; any statement for that 
year professing to comprehend the nation can only be 
a private estimate founded on collating local and par- 
tial reports, scanning the newspapers, and gathering 





other miscellaveons and unequal information. The 
census of 1880 embodies the attempt to gain the facts 
for that year, but no attempt was made for 1878. 
3. Dr. Knigbton does not adhere to his table in his 
own article; elsewhere he says, ‘‘ [here are 110 cases 
in France to every 69 which happen in England.” Now, 
if one only of the 70 suicides per million which his 
table charges to Great Britain and Ireland be allotted 
to Ireland, Scotland and Wales, the contrast between 
France and England would stand 143 to 69. Again, 
elsewhere he says that throughout Prussia ‘‘the annual 
average has increased from 13 in the 100,000 to 17.” 
Now, 17 in the 100,000 is 170 per million; whereas, the 
table charges Prussia with 133 per million. 4. The 
table is as inconsistent with the figures given by other 
writers previously cited in this article as their state- 
ments are with each other. This any one can see by 
apy comparison he chooses to make. Lastly—and 
this leads up to a general ground for questioning all 
such comparison of recent with early enumerations— 
no proper allowance seems made for the known imper- 
fection of all vital statistics collected a century, or 
even a half or quarter century ago. Granted that the 
number of suicides in a given country, in 1880, has 
been ascertained, any inference of increase formed by 
comparing this with the number reported in, say, 1830 
must be questionable because little reliance can be 
placed on the early number as being complete. It is 
not probable that, in years long past, when the art of 
statistics was in infancy, and the barbarities and for- 
feitures visited on the body and estate of the suicide 
gave surviving friends a strong motive for concealing 
his own agency in his death, the number ascertained 
and reported was commensurate with the truth. No 
doubt one reison for the notion that self-destruction 
is more frequent is the fact that the instances are more 
widely published, and the statistics more accurately 
preserved. It is, however, @ grave error, though a 
common One, to suppose that because crimes or dis- 
asters are nowadays more widely known than for- 
merly, and are more shocking to the improved moral 
sense, they are therefore more frequent. 

The considerations which have tvus been briefly 
sketched enable those who believe that God rvles in 
affairs, and that he is conducting mankind forward in 
a path which, although devious to mankind’s view, 
tends certainly and ultimately toward a higher welfare, 
to trust that the entire facts as to suicide, if they could 
be fully collected and comprehensively considered, 
would not be found to present an exception to the 
general amelioration and improvement of the condition 
of human life. 








THE POWER OF A WORD. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING. 


<3 ROSE by any other name will smell as sweet,” 

is a common retort to a just rebuke for the 
misuse ofa word. Butis nothing more involved iu 
the false name than the odor of the flower? If you 
call a rose a peony, do you not utter an untruth in the 
ears of the univformed, which may lead to mischievous 
results? Locke says: ‘‘Among men who confound 
their ideas with words there must be endless dis- 
putes.” 

Who can estimate the ‘‘endless disputes” which 
have been caused among the people of our republic by 
the misuse of the single word federal? It has been a 
mischief-maker from the infancy of the nation, creat- 
ing wranglings and heart-burnings during its adoles- 
cence and fierce contentions and bloody frays in the 
period of its maturity. The rose has been called peony 
so long and so persistently by everybody that a large 
portion of our people are ready to affirm conscien- 
tiously that the unsavory peony is a sweet rose. In 
our halls of legislation, in our courts of justice, in the 
utterances of our statesmen, in otr public records and 
documents, in our conversation and literature, by the 
press and pulpit, the word federal is continually used 
instead of national when national is the idea to be con- 
veyed. This persistent and universal misuse of the 
word is the parent of the mischievous political heresy 
of State supremacy or State sovereignty, which a few 
years ago caused the destruction of the lives or efficient 
usefulness of a million American citizens and the 
waste of their property to the amount of fully six thou- 
sand million dollars. 

Resting upon this heresy, the framers of the several 
ordinances of secession adopted by conventions in 1860- 
’°61 assumed that the States were each a sovereign 
empire. Without that assumption there wou'!d have 
been no logical excuse for the attempt to secede. The 
act would have been purely revolutionary. Were any 
of the States ever possessed of sovereignty or supreme, 
uncontrolled power, or are they now sovereign? Let 
us see. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Euro- 
peans, chiefly from the British islands, made settle- 
ments in the vast wilderness of eastern America, 
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along a line a thousand miles in extent between the 
Appalachian mountains and the sea. This domain of 
varying climate, by a fiction of the law of nations, was 
claimed to be a possession of the King of Great Brit- 
ain, the settlers upon which were all his subjects. For 
the convenience of government when these settle- 
ments became populous, they were arranged into po- 
litical communities called colonies, over whom the 
imperial power in England placed appointed rulers. 
These American colonists were considered and treated 
as mere vassals of the British crown, and were not 
even allowed a representation in Parliament. So they 
remained until the old war for independence, not a 
single colony possessing the shadow of sovereignty 
nor even independence. 

An innate love of liberty which the colonists brought 
with them caused them first to vehemently protest 
against oppression and then to take measures to secure 
the blessings of local self-government. Common suf- 
ferings and common aspirations united them in the 
effort. They acted as one people. In 1774 a commit- 
tee trom each of the colonies met in Philadelphia to 
consult upon the common public good. There was a 
free interchange of opinious. They formed an ‘‘Ameri- 
can Association” with a view to compel their sovereign 
to act justly toward them. That Association was the 
elementary crystallization of the American Union 
so clearly foreseen and foreshadowed by Patrick Henry, 
of Virginia, in that Continental Congress, when he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ British oppression has effaced the boun- 
daries of the several colonies: the distinction between 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians and New Englanders is 
no more. Jam not a Virginian, but an American!” 
With equal prescience and patriotism, Joseph Hawley, 
in the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, perceiv- 
ing how the dispute must end, exclaimed: ‘‘ We must 
fight!’"—not ‘‘ we” of Massachusetts, but ‘‘we” of 
the thirteen English-American colonies. 

Oppression continued. A second Continental Con- 
gress met, and on the 7th of June, 1775, that body first 
formally announced the Union by proclaiming ‘‘ That 
on Thursday, the 20th of July next, be observed 
throughout the twelve United Colonies [Georgia was 
not yet represented] as a day of humiliation, fasting 
and prayer.” A year later these united colonies, by the 
unanimous vote of their representatives ‘in Congress 
assembled,” were declared to be ‘‘ free and independent 
States,” under the national title of the United States of 
America, and on the same day they appointed Dr. 
Franklin, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson a com- 
mittee ‘‘to prepare a device for a seal for the United 
States of America ”—the emblem of national sovereign- 
ty. The colonies, dependent vassals of the British 
crown, had formed a sovereign nation, not a confed- 
eracy of sovereign States, for no such States had ex- 
isted. 

Three commissioners, on behalf of the sovereign 
Government of the United States,negotiated a treaty of 
peace with Great Britain in 1783, in which the several 
States were named for the purpose of defining the area 
included in the term ‘‘ United States.” In that act no 
separate State made any pretension to sovereignty. It 
was only when, under a loose form of a national gov- 
ernment—a mere league of States—which had been 
framed during the tumults of war, that Congress at- 
tempted to exercise the functions of a sovereign, that 
the several States assumed an attitude of sovereignty, 
which a strained interpretation of the written Consti- 
tution might justify. The weakness of the general 
government was then plainly perceived at home and 
abroad. A proposition of the inchoate nation to form 
a commercial treaty with Great Britain was treated 
with contempt by the British ministry, and the King 
refused to send an ambassador to the United States. 
Lord Sheftield, in a formidable pamphlet, uttered the 
sentiments of the English governing class when he de- 
clared that the States, bound by a tie as feeble as a 
rope of sand, would speedily be supplicant at the feet 
of the King, asking for pardon and restoration, and ad- 
vised his countrymen to consider them as of little ac- 
count as a nation. ‘No treaty,” he said, ‘‘can be 
made with the American States that can be binding on 
the whole of them.” 

. Washington and other patriots perceived with alarm 
the fatal defects of the Constitution which had been 
adopted, and hastened to secure the assembling of a 
convention of delegates from the several States to 
amend it. Such a convention assembled in Phila- 
delphia in the summer of 1787, and framed a new in- 
strument which constituted the United States a nation 
and not a mere league of States. The terms of its 
preamble expressly ‘declare the source of the sover- 
eignty with which this Constitution endowed the gen- 
eral government, in saying, ‘‘ We, the people of the 
United States” (not the several States, ) have done this. 
The once feeble and scattered English-American colo- 
nies, which had formed a political union for a common 
purpose while in the dependent state of vassals, had 
now, by a solemn agreement, abandoned all pretensions 
to sovereignty, and becomes a dependent part of a con- 








solidatrd nation whose authority is supreme and un- 
controlled. Foreign nations perceived this strength, 
and hastened to send ambassadors to treat upon 
national topics with perfect equality. 

Unfortunately the term ‘‘ Federal Government” was 
applied to the United States at the beginning. It is an 
obvious misnomer. ‘‘A federal government,” says 
high authority, ‘‘is one formed by the union of several 
sovereign States, each surrendering a portion of its 
power to the central authority.” As not one of the 
thirteen States which originally composed the Union 
and the nation ever possessed sovereign power, ours 
is not a ‘‘ federal government.” The opposers of the 
Constitution, influenced by State pride, argued against 
the adoption of that instrument chiefly because, as 
they declared, it would destroy the claimed supremacy 
of their respective States. They gladly fostered the 
common practice of using the word federal instead of 
national in speaking and writing of the general gov- 
ernment, for it made the people familiar with the er- 
roneous idea that it is composed of a congeries of 
sovereign States. From this common practice the 
doctrine of State supremacy continually receives sus- 
tenance. 

The subtle power of a word, which is the spoken 
sign of a conception, is incalculable. Will it not be 
wise and patriotic for those who prize the name of 
American citizen, and regard with just pride our repnb- 
lic as a nation, and not as a confederacy, to habitually 
speak and write of it as such, using the word nation- 
al instead of federal? 








MISS ERWIN’S TROUBLE. 
By JOSEPHINE R. BAKER. 
i 

T' )M and I had become a sort of close corporation 

without constitution or by-laws. Whatever 
either said to the other ended with the saying, and 
either said as much or little as he chose to say, and 
neither betrayed anxiety to know more. Thus, with- 
out revealing professional secrets, each came to know 
pretty well what the other was about, and at length to 
understand that our occupations were nearly if not 
quite identical. Tom was as truly a physician as I. 
He dealt with what a materialist would call the finer 
and subtler apprehensions of matter, while I dealt with 
the grosser and more palpable forms. Tom had a no- 
tion that the priest of the future would study physiol- 
ogy much and theology little, and I grew more and 
more to believe that no man could be a thorough phy- 
sician who did not include psychology in his studies of 
physiology. Conscious of my inability to deal satis- 
factorily with cases where diseased physical action 
had its root and feeding-ground in some mental or 
spiritual disturbance, I not unfrequently turned a pa- 
tient over to Tom for successful treatment. His train- 
ing and habits of thought, his sharp insight and quick 
sympathies, and the confidence he inspired in all who 
thus approached him, peculiarly fitted him for such 
service. The only objection I saw to this course was 
the amount of discomfort it entailed upon Tom. By 
a law of his nature he became a partaker in the sor- 
rows and sufferings of the sorrowful and suffering. It 
would have been ludicrous if it had not been so serious 
a matter to have seen Tom going through the various 
phases of mental or moral illness and convalescence 
with his afflicted patients. He had, however, his re- 
ward, for he was singularly successful in putting them 
in the way of recovery, and that is the utmost that any 
physician can do. 

If I not unfrequently turned a patient over to Tom, 
he as frequently came to me with a difficult or perplex- 
ing case among his own people, and, without revealing 
the identity of the individual, possessed himself of my 
opinion and advice. Sometimes, as a last resort, I 
found the case on my hands personally. 

Iremember Tom came in one evening while I was 
busy at my desk, and after fidgeting up and down the 
room and taking two or three volumes from the book- 
shelves and thrusting them back again with unneces- 
sary emphasis, he at last sat doggedly down opposite 
the grate and looked in the fire. 

Having finished the matter in hand, I turned to him 
expectantly. But by this time he had forgotten my 
existence, and was jabbing the fire with the poker till 
it gave out clouds of angry sparks. He answered my 
‘* Good evening, Tom,” with a vindictive thrust of the 
poker which resulted in a general entanglement of 
grate, poker and coals. When at length, after a vig- 
orous effort, he succeeded in getting the poker free 
again, the handle had become uneomfortably heated, 
and he passed it rapidly from hand to hand and looked 
at the glowing tip with eminent satisfaction while he 
remarked : 

*“*T say, Doctor, is there such a thing as .n unpar- 
donable offense?” 

‘¢ Pat it differently, Tom. 
an irremediable offense?” 


Is there such a thing as 





“Well, put as you like. 
thing?” 

‘* As an Offense that is without remedy?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘*Careful how you brandish that poker, Tom. If in 
one of your eccentric movements you should thrust 
the heated point in your eye, your question would be 
speedily answered.” 

‘*T should have committed an irremediable offense 
against my eye?” said Tom, questioningly. 

‘‘Against your eye or against yourself, as you 
choose.” 

“T should still have one eye,” said Tom, meditative- 
ly looking in the fire. 

“That is not altogether certain. The fatal inflam- 
mation instigated in one eye would probably affect the 
other, and total blindness might result.” 

‘“*Then I should be absolutely sightless,” said Tom 
to himself, deliberately placing the poker on the 
hearth, ‘‘ and for absolute sightlessness there is no rem- 
edy.” 

Tom sat dumbly looking in the fire, lost in some re- 
flection or speculation, and though I knew that he was 
diving at something under cover, I more than half 
expected him to rise and take his hat and go out with- 
out another word. That was his habit when he was 
mentally prowling about a thing that vexed or per- 
plexed him, and which he was not ready to talk freely 
about. But after alittle he faced me, drumming with 
his fingers on the arms of his chair, and assuming an 
indifferent air, asked: 

** Doctor, what would you do for a person who had 
committed the unpardonable sin?” 

** Nothing.” 

Tom looked at me sharply and I thought reproach- 
fully, till I added, ‘‘ For, supposing such a thing possi- 
ble, it would be a hopeless and helpless condition.” 

‘“*But I mean,” said Tom, ‘ta person who believed 
that he had committed the unpardonable sin.” 

‘*Oh! that alters the case. I should give him five- 
grain doses of the sulphate of quinine till his ears 
rang, and if his conscience troubled him, this,” pass- 
ing along a slip of paper from the desk. 

Tom took it and read aloud concisely : 

* Bromide sodium. 


Is there really such a 
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Teaspooaful in water every four hours.” 

Tom gave me a long, steady look, and at length said 
impressively, ‘‘ Doctor, you are altogether too modest. 
A man who can cure with his nostrums all manner of 
diseases and offenses, from a disordered stomach to 
mortal sins, should not hide his light in a dungeony 
office: he should live in a palace and sit in state, re- 
ceiving the prayers and homage of his afflicted fellow 
mortals all the year round.” 

‘*Glad you’ve made the discovery, Tom; modesty is 
not a too common virtue in these days.” And we 
gravely exchanged obeisances. 

‘* But, honestly, Doctor, would you treat such a per- 
son with quinine and bromides?”’ 

‘*Most certainly. For no man in sound physical 
condition would ever suppose that he had committed 
the unpardonable sin. Probably he has malaria in his 
system, or he is a miserable dyspeptic and cannot sleep 
nights.” 

‘* Suppose it were she, and not he?” 

‘“That would complicate the case; for if she felt 
that she had committed the unpardonable sin, ‘ not all 
the king’s horses nor all the king’s men’ could con- 
vince her to the contrary. She would require heroic 
treatment—probably some preparation of hydrago- 
chlorid.” A 

‘*Not mercury,” said Tom, aghast. 

‘*Yes, mercury. Nothing less would reach sc 
morbid a condition.” 

Tom looked at me half quizzically, half inquisitively, 
and once or twice seemed about to make a confession ; 
but if he had any such temptation or intention he 
presently thought better of it, for he rose and took his 
hat, saying: 

** You may consider this a supposititious case, ifyou 
please.” 

** All right, Tom.” 

Some days later, as I drove out of the yard, I found 
Tom waiting on the sidewalk. 

_ Doctor,” hailed he, “let me drive you this morn- 
ing.” 

‘* Whither?” 

‘“ Wherever you will—‘ to India’s icy mountains or 
Greenland’s coral strand,’ or I’ll stop short of either 
place if you say so.” 

‘You are tookind. However, you shall drive,” and 
my man got out and Tom gotin. This was not an un- 
wonted procedure. Tom often drove me or I him 
while we talked up some matter that we had not other- 
wise leisure to discuss ; Tom stopping in the midst of a 
sentence when I went in to call on a patient, and re- 
suming where he left off when we drove on again. 
But this morning he was unusually taciturn, and left 
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all the talking for me to do till I had made my last call, 
when he asked : . 

‘¢ Doctor, have you time to call on a parishioner of 
mine this morning?” 

‘* How far off?” 

‘* Next street above.” 

‘““Yes, provided it will not detain me long.” In 
truth I dreaded Tom’s patients. They were excep- 
tional cases, slow to reach and unsatisfactory to deal 
with, fit only for special treatment, requiring more 
time and patience than I could usually command. 
Probably Tom understood this, for he said apologet- 
ically : 

‘*T wouldn’t bother you with this affair if I were not 
at my wits’ end—if I were not so sorry for her.” 

‘““It is a woman, then?” 

“Fes.” 

‘* What is the matter?” 

‘* Well,” said Tom perplexedly, ‘‘I am inclined to 
think it wholly a mental difficul:y, but it is one that 
neither assurances, persuasions, nor arguments can 
touch.” 

‘“You should know better than to argue with a 
woman, Tom.” 

“It is a last resort, and one that is sometimes ef- 
fectual—I mean if I don’t get worsted, and I often do 
in such a contest. Women are not unfrequently the 
sharpest and keenest of logicians,” said Tom, who 
was ever a chivalric defender of the sex. ‘‘ But here 
we are,” drawing up suddenly before a modest looking 
house. ‘And, Doctor,” he added hurriedly, ‘* you 
are not a physician, a medical adviser, or anything 
of the sort, but simply a friend who is interested in 
collections.” 

‘Not ceramics?’’ I implored. 

‘*No, old manuscripts. During the late mania for 
accumulating all sorts of things, she has made a col- 
lection of old manuscripts, which she will show and 
perhaps explain. Meantime you are to observe her 
closely to see if there are indications of a physical 
basis for her mental difficulties; any symptoms of 
spinal disease, or—well, anything wrong.” 

**Q duplicity, thy name is Tom!” 

‘“<* Wise as serpents ;” that’s the command,” said 
Tom softly; and as he stood in the strong light wait- 
ing for an answer to his ring, I had a moment to study 
his face—a face that was becoming seamed with 
thoughtful lines, and that I thought was growing old 
faster than it ought. Why should he bear the burdens 
of every poor miserable who approached him? But 
then he was a follower of the great burden-bearer. 

We were ushered into a pleasant room, and present- 
ly I heard a light footfall and the rustle of trailing 
garments, and Tom presented me to Miss Erwin, a 
quiet, slender girl who received me courteously, 
though she scarcely gave me a glance. 

There followed a short chat, during which Miss 
Erwin sat in the shade quite motionless, speaking in a 
low tone, a little as if she were talking in her sleep. 
The pretty white hands lay firm and still on her lap as 
if their work was done. Indeed, there was a strange, 
cold quietness about her person and attitude that 
seemed to say, ‘‘It is ended—it is past.” Tom had 
said that she had some mental trouble and that he was 
sorry for her, and I had expected to see an unhappy 
woman, with restless eyes and hurried manner, in- 
dicative of weak nerves and an unduly excited brain. 
Why, this girl’s nerves were apparently made 
of steel, and the thought that she needed help or 
sympathy seemed preposterous. One would say that 
she abode in the shadow of a profound peace. Tom 
must have blundered somehow. Presently he spoke of 
the collection, and asked if she would show it to his 
friend. 

** Certainly.” 

She rose, and we accompanied her to a small room, 
where, methodically arranged on the shelves of book- 
cases, were manuscripts of various kinds and ages. 
Many of the papers were worn and cracked, requiring 
the most careful handling, dingy in color, and covered 
with close, cramped writing which the fading ink had 
left scarcely legible. Accompanying each manuscript 
was a history and description written in the firm, clear 
hand of the collector. As I looked over the shelves I 
thought of the persevering toil and enthusiasm neces- 
sary to seek out and bring together from all manner 
ot hiding places so large and valuable a collection. I 
said something of the sort, and Tom eagerly remarked 
that there was not an old junk-shop or second-hand 
book-store in the city or neighboring cities that she 
had not searched through, nor a paper-mill or old gar- 
ret for miles around that she had not thoroughly ex- 
plored, besides enlisting enthusiastic friends in her 
behalf, far and near. I looked in her face as she stood 


a little apart, expecting to see her eyes alight and her 
face glowing with the enthusiasm that must have been 
hers in the beginning and have grown with growing 
collection; but there was not a trace of interest even, 
to say nothing of enthusiasm, in that cold, still face. 
I saw only indifference. 


If she had not been so well- 


bred I thought she might have looked bored. She 
stood in the light, and if she knew that I was looking 
at her, she did not flinch. She gave me ample time to 
observe the oval face and forehead, high rather than 
wide, and the firm set of the thin, delicate lips that 
betokened positive opinions. Perhaps she had a right, 
if any one has a right, to be positive, for she was evi- 
dently a person of more than ordinary intelligence. 
Her eyes, when at length I got an opportunity to look 
into them, were seemingly untroubled; it was like 
looking into bottomless wells. I saw no indications 
of mental disturbance in them, unless it was that if 
they were fearless they were also hopeless. Indeed, 
she impressed me as one that had outlived all mortal 
strifes and passions, and was an indifferent spectator 
of what passed around her. She seemed singularly 
aged, older than her oldest manuscripts, and yet, ex- 
amining her closely, she could not be more than twenty 
years old. Aside from this abnormal condition, which 
was a thing to be apprehended, not demonstrated, 
there were, so far as I could see, no indications of 
mental or physical disease. She was quite pale, but a 
person of her temperament would naturally be color 
less unless stirred by unwonted excitement. 

‘Well, Doctor, what do you think of her?” asked 
Tom 4s soon as we were out of doors. 

‘**Tom, unfortunately my experience and observa- 
tion have been confined to nineteenth century p:tients. 
As the centuries go on, what with climatic changes 
and the ivfusion of new blood, diseases are subjected 
to various modifications. Old forms of disease run 
out and new forms come in.” 

Tom looked mystified, but rallied immediately, re- 
marking in a deferential tone, ‘‘ I know that you are a 
learned man, Doctor, and that I cannot expect to 
understand aii that you say, but might I presume to 
ask what reference, if any, your remarks have to Miss 
Erwin?” 

‘**You might. Miss Erwin’s disease, if she has any, 
dates back several hundred years; and as I had no 
opportunity for observing or treating diseases at that 
time my opinion of her case would be valueless.” 

‘* Nonsense!” ejaculated Tom impatiently. ‘‘ Why, 
how old do you suppose Miss Erwin to be?” 

‘* Guessing at a woman’s age is always a hazardous 
experiment. They have a habit of looking younger 
than they are. I shouldn’t be surprised if she proved 
to be a thousand years old.” 

Tom looked as if he thought I too had some men- 
tal trouble, but he compassionately kept the thought 
to himself, answering gravely, ‘‘I have kuown Miss 
Erwin from a child; she has grown up, so to speak, 
under my eye. She is not more than nineteen or 
twenty years of age.” 

** Are you sure of that?” 

** Quite sure.” 

‘*Then I am a convert to the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls. If Miss Erwin has lived only 
twenty years, then the soul of some ancestor or an- 
cestress, Saxon, Swede or Dane, who lived a thousand 
years ago, looks out of her eyes and speaks with that 
far-away voice ofhers.” 

Tom nodded, muttering to himself, ‘‘ You see I 
wasn’t so far out of the way, after all. It was 
that same strangely old look that made me suspect 
something wrong, and yet I surmised that it might 
be only one of my fanciful notions.” Turning to me, 
he said: ‘‘I wish you could have met her a year ago. 
She was then one of the brightest, happiest girls I 
ever saw. It did one good to look in her cheery face. 
She was ever eager to say some helpful word or do 
some helpful deed, and I counted her one of the 
choicest lambs of my flock. Some six orseven months 
since I began to miss her from our social services. 
I missed her the more because she was one of our best 
singers. Then I saw that she was seldom in her ac- 
customed place on the Sabbath. After a while, meect- 
ing her one day, I alluded to the fact. She made no 
excuses, but frankly admitted that she had lost all in- 
terest in church services, andin religious matters gen- 
erally. Iwas not a little surprised and chagrined, for 
she was one of the converts in the late revival, and 
had been so clear a: d bright, and withal so practical 
in her conceptions of a religious life, that I thought 
her a shining example forusall. At length I surmised 
that it might be only a reaction, and a healthy one too— 
an ebbing of the tide that would flow again. For the 
religious life, if there be such a thing in distinction 
from our ordinary life, is like the ocean with its ebbs 
and flows and storms and calms, and I am inclined to 
think ‘t a beneficent arrangement. It is a question if 
the perpetual calm that some people call peace is either 
helpful or hopeful. I thought she would return to her 
place and to her old happy trust, after a little, and was 
not seriously troubled about her, till her mother told 
me that the girl was strangely changed; that she took 
no interest in anything, not even the collection that 
she had been indefatigable in securing. I saw Miss 
Erwin soon after, and wa struck with the aged look 





you observed in her. She answered my questions 








readily, and seemed neither to court nor avoid observa- 
tion; said she was quite well, and when I expressed 
a hope that we should meet her at our social services 
again she shook her head and said that she had no 
desire to go. I said that if she had no desire to go 
perhaps she would go from a sense of duty. I re- 
minded her of the past, and of her obligations to 
her friends and to the cause she had espoused. She 
answered that there were no obligations binding her 
now; all that was passed. When I pressed her for 
a reason she astonished me by saying that she had 
committed the unpardonable sin, and had thereby 
put herself outside of all duties and obligations.” 

‘“¢Tom !” 

‘* Yes, that was what she said.” 

‘** And she really believes that?” 

‘* She knows it, and all that I can say makes no dif- 
ference.” 

‘*But, Tom, I am surprised that any person who 
has grown to years of discretion under your teach 
ing should have become possessed of such a notion.” 

** And I too,” said Tom frankly. ‘I am sure it 
cannot be owing to any teaching of mine, for I have 
ever considered it a very unprofitable mystery to med- 
dle with, and have never until recently given it a mo- 
ment’s anxious thought, to say nothing of teaching it, 
directly or indirectly.” 

‘*Then how came she to think about it at all?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Tom, looking seriously per- 
plexed. 

‘* Well, how did she commit the unpardonable sin?” 

**T don’t know that either,” said Tom, who was ex- 
ceptionally sensitive about asking questions that were 
at all personal. Miss Erwin’s secret, if it were a se- 
cret, was secure so far as Tom was concerned. 

‘* However she came by such an absurd notion, she 
must be rid of it some way, Why, Tom, I supposed 
that that old bugbear which has tormented many an 
over-anxious soul had died a natural death long ago.” 

‘* Bugbear?” 

‘* Yes, bugbear: for I do not believe that forgiveness 
was ever denied any human being.” 

‘*But suppose a person neither asked nor desired 
forgiveness !” 

‘**T will not suppose any such thing; for even a four- 
footed brute desires to be restored to lost favor, and 
so does every man or woman sooner or later. Sinful- 
ness is no more the normal condition of the soul 
than disease is the normal condition of the body. 
There is always an effort to throw it off.” 

‘‘Not many days since,” said Tom musingly, “I 
heard some one talking about an irremediable offense 
—an offense that was without remedy; that if I thrast 
a hot poker in my eye I should have committed such 
an offense, and so on, and so on.”’ 

‘*Suppose you did, Tom. An irremediable offense 
may mean an offense without a known remedy. It 
does not inevitably follow in all cases that because we 
have not known or heard of a remedy that there is no 
remedy whatever. Ignorance alone may stand in the 
way.” 

‘*Or misapprehension?” 

‘They are blood relatives, and are answerable for 
most of our physical and mental miseries. Miss Er- 
win, for instance, is laboring under a mistaken impres- 
sion.” 

Tom said nothing, but looked as if he feared it might 
be an open question. ‘‘I think,” said he at length, as 
if speaking to himself, ‘‘we must concede that there 
is such a thing as a sin that cannot or is not to be 
pardoned. There are so many explicit declarations to 
that effect. It was evidently so understood by the 
New Testament writers, and if we comfort ourselves 
by hoping that they were mistaken about it, we may 
distress ourselves by fearing that they were mistaken 
about other things that we are not only willing but 
anxious to believe. And, aside from any declaration 
to that effect, if there is such a thing in the physical 
world, why vot in the spiritual? for the two are anal- 
ogous. But what it is, or if any poor mortal has ever 
committed it, we are mercifully hindered from know- 
ing.” 

rs Yes, mercifully ; otherwise multitudes would com- 
mit it from the very impulse to do, to their everlasting 
peril, the thing they must not do. The author of Gen- 
esis understood this trait in human nature. If Adam 
and Eve had not been expressly forbidden to eat of that 
particular fruit they would never have eaten of it. And 
not only is that trait prominent in the species, but 
many individuals have a morbid desire to distinguish 
themselves by doing what no one else ever did or ever 
dared to do; and the more certainly dangereus it is 
the more fascinating it becomes. To such persons 
an unknown horror has an irresistible attraction. 
Could the same impulse that spurred Miss Erwip in 
making her collection have developed into the belief 
that she had committed the unpardonable sin?” 

‘*] think not,” said Tom, after a thoughtful pause. 
‘“*T have never detected any such selfish desire or 





ambition on her part. On the contrary, she has seemed 
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to me singularly modest and unselfish. To tell the 
truth, the whole thing is unaccountab’e to me. If 
she were distressed or repentant, as one would natur- 
ally expect her to be in view of having committed such 
an offense, I could understand it, and the case would 
look hopeful enough; but instead she is the calmest 
and really the contentedest person I ever saw.” 

**I believe you. I thought she seemed steeped in 
peace, and peace that was not a stupor either.” 

‘‘T have sometimes thought,” said Tom in the old 
musing tone ‘‘that the peace of despair may not be 
dissimilar to the peace we pray to enter into, the peace 
of a final attainment, the peace of a certainty. In both 
cases it may mean, among other things, the same ces- 
sation of hope or desire?” 

‘“‘ You believe that extremes meet, and that the Nir- 
vana may be reached throug’ either hope or despair?” 

“Yes, why not? supposing Nirvana to be the final 
condition.” 

‘Then Miss Erwin is not to be commiserated, but 
congratulated ?” 

“Things are getting a little mixed, I confess,” said 
Tom dubiously. 

By this time we had reached Tom’s house, and he 
declined to Crive further, but stood patting the horse 
while he asked, ‘‘ Then you saw no evidence of physi- 
cal disease.” 

‘* None whatever; but you know it was only a super- 
ticial observation.” 

‘* Nor of mental disease?” 

“‘Uniess in that unnaturally aged and peaceful ap- 
pearance. Her belief that she has committed the un- 
pardonable sin indicates ap uvsoundpess somewhere.” 

Tom sigted, and looked discouraged, but he plucked 
up as I drove off, and called after me, ‘‘ Doctor, I wish 
you would find time to run in there again.” 

** Well?” 

‘« Perhaps you would try that—what was it?—hydra- 
go-chlorid?” 

I was too far away to reply, even if a reply were 


expected. 
(To be continued.) 








CHRIST HEALING THE SICK.' 
By LymMaNn ABBOTT. 

NCE upon a time—why may I not borrow this 
. beginning of the nursery tales for this tale? for 
what tale better for the nursery than those of the 
New Testament?—Jesus and his disciples were in a 
certain city, when, to the surprise of all spectators, a 
leper was seen running toward them. The narrative 
gives us but the briefest and simplest picture of him: 
he was a man “full of leprosy’; but other sources 
of information are at hand to interpret this declara- 
tion. Leprosy is of all diseases most horrible. It 
begins with little inflamed, discolored patches on the 
skin. It ends with eating away skin, muscle, nerve, 
into the very bone. Whether the disease is conta- 
gious has been doubted ;? but it is hardly doubtful that 
certain forms were and are; it certainly was not ioubt- 
ed in the time of Christ. The leper was banisbed 
from all human companionship. His property was 
taken from him and given to his heirs. The burial 
service was performed over his living body. He went 
out from the hands of men to be a dependent on the 
charity of the few, and to be bereft of all companion- 
ship except that of men as wretched as himself. 
Wherever he went he cried, ‘‘ Room for the leper, 
room!” and the people parted from before him and 
gave him a passage through their shrinking ranks. 
The law condemned him to a living death. To the 
universal thought the curse of God and man was upon 
him. 

Such a creature was this ove pow seen hurrying 
through the streets of the astonished and horrified 
city. He had heard of the fame of the Healer; he had 
broken over all restraints and prohibitions to seek the 
Healer’s help. One can but die, and to die now at once 
at the hands of men, killed as a mad dog would be 
killed, with curses and vituperation, were as well as 
to die out there in the desert country, unwatched, un- 
tended, unknown, with no hand to soothe the fevered 
brow and minister to the parched lips. And so, with 
no cry of ‘“‘Room for the leper, room!” but with a 
fierce determination in his eyes and his set lips, he 
came running through the parting waves of the crowd, 
through their angry glances euforced by their angry 
execrations; and the throng drew back, and the wretch 





+ Internationa! Sunday-school Lesson, Feb. 27.—Luk v. 
12-2 Golden Text: Luke v.. 17. 

2 When the disease is fully formed, the distorted face and 
the livid, incrusted and ulcerated tubercles, the deformed, 
sigotiess aod uncovered eyes, the hoarse whispering voice, 
the fetid breath and cutaneous excretion, the contorted 
jointe, whicn are often buried in or absolutely dislocated by 
tubercles, tbe livid patches on those parts of the body not 
yet tuberculous, all form a picture which is not exceeded in 
the borror of its features by any other disease.” For full 
description of leprosy, and fora discussion of this question, 
see Abbott's “ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge,” 





fell at the Master’s feet with the cry of despair, 
‘‘ Lord, if thou wilt thou canst make me clean.” 

And the Master leaned forward and touched him. 

One can see the hush that fell on the befvre turbu- 
lent crowd. One can feel the hush that fell on the 
before turbulent heart. What insolent lawlessness is 
this? what divine rebuke for breach of Sinaitic law 
will flash on this man accursed of God and man? they 
were clamorously asking. All else scorn, despise, hate 
me. Has all this world one being that has the will to 
help? his heart was clamorously asking. The touch 
answered both throng and heart, the questionlug of 
both despite and despair. 

Some of my readers may have beard Mr. Mingins 
tell his pathetic story of Saved by a Kiss. A city mis- 
sionary, a refined and cultured woman, going up in- 
to the fetid and dirty garret, found there, her weman- 
hood all gone, a bloated, wrinkled, haggard creature. 
robed in rags, saturated in rum, wholly consecrated 
to wretchedness, happy only when drivk gave her a 
brief respite of unconsciousness, answering all words 
of counsel with savageness or silence; and the city 
missionary said not a word, but leaned over the 
crouching form and put a kiss upon the brow. And 
suddenly there started up inthe heart, as flowers from 
the earth when the April sun kisses it, memories of 
childhood and the mother’s kiss, and girlhood and the 
lover’s kiss, and wifehood and the husband’s kiss, and 
the dead soul awoke to life, and the imprisoned tears, 
set free, began to flow, and hope answered to com- 
passion and love to love, and the women long lost 
was found; long dead, was brought to life by a kiss. 
All of my readers have read how Eva saved Topsy by 
her simple declaration, ‘‘ I love you, Topsy,” and how, 
before the word of genuine love, the heathen heart 
broke down, and the little page, whom Aunt Ophelia 
could neither reach with punishments nor counsels, 
opened her soul and let the child saviour in. Perhaps 
these two incidents may belp to interpret the compas- 
sion that saved the leper by a touch. 

The story is a parable; at least 1t will be so read by 
one who believes as [ do that Christ was not prophet 
nor anvel nor archangel, but God manifest in the flesh; 
that the touch of the leper and the tears at Bethavy are 
expressions of the Infinite Divine sympathy of the all- 
Father. To such faith Christ is himself the touch of 
God on aleprous world. Toits anguish and its cry the 
answer is God’s own hand on its fevered forehead. The 
incarnation is the voice of God to the pagan heart, 
saying, ‘‘I love you”; it is the kiss of more than wo- 
man’s love imprinted on a debauched and lost human- 
ity; itis the touch of divine sympathy on a lepruus 
world. Theology discusses with much painstaking, 
Why any need of incarnation? Why any need of atone- 
ment? Could not God have saved the world without 
the humiliation and the sacrifice? The very discussion 
shows how poor and low and mean we are in our 
thoughts of God and of his infinitelove. So Limagine 
the wandering Pharisees debated, Why should this 
Rabbi touch the leper? Why break over all law, hu- 
man and divine? Why come in contact with this re- 
volting, disgusting creature? Why so demeau him- 
self? Ah! Pharisee, Pharisee, thou dost still hve, and 
dost still think that the condescending of love is a 
demeaning and a humiliation, and knowest not that it 
is coutact of purity with impurity, of truth with fulse- 
hood, of goodness with corruption, of life with death, 
of God with man that saves; and that the necessity 
for it lies in the impulse of godlike sympathy whose 
joy and glory it ever is to give the touch that carries 
love to the lost. 

On another occasion Christ was preaching in a house 
in Palestine ; perhaps in the court-yard of a city man 
sion shielded from the sun by an awning; perhaps 
under the thatched roof of a peasant’s hut. The Sab- 
bath gave not time en »ugh for all that he would say 
and the people hear; and the synagogre cou d not 
hold the auditors. It was atime of protracted meet- 
ings. Those that object to continuous preaching must 
settle their objections with the Master; so must they 
who condemn public worship in private houses, or in 
fields, or by the seashore. The crowd was great; it 
filled the house ; ebbed and flowed about the door- 
way ; and choked up the windows with eager listening 
faces. Suddenly a noise was heard overhead; a break- 
ing away of tiling ; ascratching away of thatch ; then 
a hole appeared; it grew larger and larger; faces 
peered down upon the crowd below ; unless audiences 
in Palestine in the year 30 were decidedly different 
from audiences in America in the year 1880, preaching 
became difficult, and all eyes were turned from the 
speaker to the enlarging aperture in the roof. Then 
it was darkened by faces and forms; then slowiy 
there d ‘scended through it a little bedstead, like the 
trundle-beds' of our iafancy, upon the heads of the 
throng beneath; and the crowd swayed back and 
for.b, and pushed and shoved till room was made for 





1 Agrabatus. See Abbott’s Commentary for illustration 
and description, 





the new auditor, and he lay, a helpless cripple, in his 
bed at the feet of the Teacher; he looking appealing- 
ly up, the four strange faces looking questioningly 
down, and all the congregation looking wonderingly 
up to see what should be the issue of this strange in- 
terruption. They had not to delay long. The Master 
did not wait for the cripple or his friends to interpret 
their wants; he answered the prayers of their eyes 
with the response, ‘‘ Son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
And when the Pharisees querulously asked, ‘‘ Who 
can forgive sins but God only?” he replied with the 
practical response, ‘‘That ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power on earth to forgive sins, I say unto 
thee, take up thy bed and walk.’’ And the long unused 
nerves suddenly thrilled with power; and the long 
helpless body pulsated with the life of a restored 
youth, and the restored cripple witnessed to the power 
of the Healer by rising from the chair to which disease 
had so long and so firmly bound him. Christ’s test is 
a safe one whereby to measure the true value of all 
papal and priestly claims to absolution. He that can 
take off the burden of sin from the soul ought to be 
able to take off the burden of sinfrom the body. Ifhe 
cannot do the less how can he claim to do the greater? 
If he cannot absolve the glutton from gout or the de- 
hauchee from headache how can he absolve the dis- 
honest, the licentious, the proud and the godless from 
the spiritual fevers which follow spiritual disobedience? 

We are accustomed to wonder at the superstition that 
regarded disease as a penalty for sin; but after all a pro- 
found truth underlay this superstition, as it does all 
superstitions that have ever taken a deep hold on hu- 
man hearts and lives. Disease is the mark which sin 
leaves, not on each individual, but on the race. The 
whole creation travailing together in pain untii now 
in the witness of humapity’s estrangement from God 
and violation of the law. The compassion that looks 
out of Christ’s eyes on disease and death looks deeper 
than the pain, which is but the symptom of the sin 
which is the real sickness, as the true mother cn- 
deavors not to hush the child’s crying, but to heal the 
child’s hurt. And this compassion is that of a God 
whose tender mercies are touching mercies, who 
looks with pity rather than wrath on sin, and whose 
message of help and healing to a sin-stricken world is 
not merely, Go and suffer no more, but, Go and sin no 
more. 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs W. F. CraFts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Jesus’ power to heal all manner 
of diseases. 

lst. To talk about the gradual healing of bruises 
and diseases in our bodies being the result of God’s 
power. 

Let the teacher ask the children to show the bruises 
or scratches on their hands and faces, and tell how 
they got them. Ask them ifthey expect to have them 
for very long; how they will get well. If they reply, 
‘©Of themselves,” tell them that sores can n> more 
get well of themselves than hoops and velocipedes can 
run without boys to make them go. Tell them that 
there is a Physician who comes without calling the 
momeut they are hurt, and begins to make them well : 
if it is an eye that is hurt, he washes it out; if a piece 
of skin is torn off, he begins at once to lay a new, thin 
skin over the place. He comes at any time of the 
night or day. He works while we sleep, and makes 
us fecl so much better sometimes in the morning than 
when we went to bed. He will take care of us as long 
as we live, and heal all of our diseases. This same 
Physician heals all of the animals and birds. By this 
time the children will be ready to tell that he must be 
the Great Physician, God. 

2d. To teach that the Great Physician once walked 
among men, and healed them immediately. 

Ask the children if their bruises and scratches ever 
got well in one day. Does the Great Physician seem 
to work slowly or quickly? 

Tell the children that their lesson to day is about a 
time when he worked quickly. Let the teacher then 
tell how Jesus cured by his word the man with leprosy. 
(Luke v., 12, 13.) Explain what a loathsome, per- 
sistent disease leprosy was. Tell them how he cured 
the man with palsy in a moment of time. (Luke v., 
18, 20.) There are similar incidents given in Matt. iv., 
24. Impress the children with the thought that the 
power shown by Jesus differed from what they see and 
feel only in time, and that God has the same power, 
but in a greater degree than they themselves have to 
work more quickly at some times than at others, 
when he chvoses to do so. 

3d. To talk of the moral diseases which Jesus cures. 

Describe lying, swearing, evil speaking as diseases 
that sometimes get into tongues and lips. Speak of 
hatred, anger, covetousness, selfishness, etc., as dis- 
eases that getinto hearts. Say that stealing, striking, 
tearing and fighting are diseases of the hand and arm. 
Talk of kicking, stamping, going into forbidden places 
as diseases of the feet, Perhaps the children them- 
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selves will mention them if they are only started. 
Teach them that Jesus, the Great Physician, is able 
also to heal these diseases, to take away the blackness 
ofsin. Ask which of these diseases they think they 
have. Teach that through prayer.we must ask Jesus 
for bis help. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE rejoice, our Father, that our wandering petitiens do 
not lose themselves in the air. We are not as men that in 
the silence shout with no one to hear. We are not as they 
that in desolate places reacb out their hand in the nigbt to 
grasp notbing. Thou art everywhere. Thou, with ‘by dis- 
cerning wisdom, with thy beart of sympathy and love, art 
the ali-eurrcunding God. Thou dost wrap the universe in 
thyself as witha garment. Toou art the everlasting Power, 
the eternal Foroe, the Source of peing and cf life. Kiog of 
kings end Lord of lords, God over all, biessed for ever, a'ar 
off, bow can we discern thee? The light of the knowledge 
of Gcd that shines in the face of Corist Jesus is but tbe 
twiliebt. We are not vetso emancipated from the bandage 
and bondage of the flesh as that we can discern the reality 
of tbat which is real around about us. We wait for our 
deliverance: and yet, as to them tbat live afar off comes 
the thunder of the voice of the sea while they csnnot see 
it, so to us comes the ever-blessed influence of the sea of 
truth beyond, and of thee. At times we almost hear: at 
times, shutting the vutward eye, we almost discern; and 
at times we are almost lifted up above sense, and we seem 
to pierce througb the unreal real into the eterpal reai, and 
silence becomes vocal to us. We see God, and rejoice in bim 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory ; and if on these far 
away sbores the light of thy countevance kindles for us such 
gladness, and the very twilight of heaven is brignter to us 
than the noonday of earth, what sball it be when we are gatb- 
ered, with all of ours, to atand emancipated from the flesh in 
the very presence of thy heart, and in the very atmosphere 
of thy love? 

And now, we beseech thee that thou wilt grant to all that 
are in thy presence that grace whicb each one needs, as thou 
discernest—for our hearts are like open books before thee. 
Thou givest sccording to thine insight and sense of our need. 
O divine love, succor every one this morning. Give clearer 
views to those that lack. Give rest to tbose tbat are dis- 
turbed. Give hope to those that are despondent. Give joy 
to those that are sorrowful. Give confirma'ion of faitn to 
those that are wavering. Give bumility to those toatare hard 
in their pride. Grant. we pray thee, that every one may, this 
morning, have, manif: stly, the access of the divine Spirit to 
his spirit. May we be ableto say rejoicingly, We bave teen 
our God tbi- day; we bave delighted in bis presence; and we 
have received gifts of the Holy Gbost. 

Bless all tbe bousebolds thatare represented bere. Pour 
out upon them the spirit of wisdom, of love, of gentleness 
and of patience. 

Bless the dear little children. Grant that still they may run 
to thee. Take tbem in thine arms, and lay thine bands upon 
their heads, and bless tbem. And biess those that are teach- 
ing the young. Grant that their walk and conversation may 
be a Gospel to the children. 

Remember all tbat are tbralledin business: and all upon 
whose shoulders comes the weight of pats.ng life. Give them 
strength and courage to do right; and give them a desire for 
justice, for moderation and for equity. Grant, we pray thee, 
that thy people may preach the Gospel to all those around 
about tbem by a superior jife and disposition, 

Bicss all the interests Of this cburcb, and its manifold rela- 
tions. Increase, we beseech tbee, its spirituality—the power 
of Godinit. And we pray that as, in days gone by, thou bast 
refreshed us bya especial divinity in us, 80 tbou wilt come 
again. Bring a ripeniog influence to bear, we beseech tnee, 
in ihe midst of this great people, tbat there may be conver. 
sions from evil to good, and tbat thy servants who are 
already followers of Christ may no longer follow afar off. 
to touch the bem of thy garment, but lay their bead in thy 
bo-om. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt blees all the churches of 
every name. May they seek that unity. whico springs from 
common 'ove. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE DIVINITY OF OHRIST.* 


‘* But his ci'izens ba'ed bim. andsent a message after bim, 
saying. We will not have this man to ieign over us.”’—Luke 
ix. 14, 
” ane it came to pase, while be blessed them, be was parted 
from them, and carried up intobeaven. And tbey worsbiped 
him,and returned to Jerusalem with great joy.”—Luke 
xxiv , 51, 52. 
HERE are two plans on which one may discuss the 
divinity of Jesus, the Christ—the purely theo- 
retical and physical, or the practical and dynastic; 
and which of these is chosen will determine very large- 
ly the comfort and profit of all looking into this pro- 
found theme. In so far as theologians are concerned, 
to a very large extent the philosophical method has 
been pursued. 

Let me before I go into that, in order to prevent all 
misapprehension, say that in every sense that man can 
understand I believe in the divinity of Christ. It is 
fundamental to my system of thought, to my concep- 
tion of power, and to the whole of my ministry, and 
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has been, without variableness or shadow of turning, 
from the day, many, many years ago, when I learned 
to preach with any success. I believe that Jesus holds 
to mankind the same relations which God does; that 
he is perfect by his very nature; that has all power; 
that he bas supreme authority; that all that human 
reason can conceive of divinity resides in him; that 
he is the object of the highest love in heaven, and 
should be on earth; that the most absolute obedience 
is due to him; and that now and forever ‘every knee 
should bow,” “‘ and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

I accept, then, in the fullest sense, without equivo- 
cation or mystery, everything that tends to disclose 
the reality of the divinity of Christ. I accept the 
Trinity; I accept the statement of it, but the solution 
ofit is too large for me. Ido not attempt it; nor dol 
admire the wisdom of those who attempt it. The 
tenor of the New Testament Scriptureand the general 
analogies of nature are more nearly satisfied by the 
general statement that God exists in a three fold Per- 
son, composed of the Father,the Son and the Holy 
Ghost; but beyond that statement I do not venture to 
go. What are the infinite contents of the Trinity, or 
what are its exact relationships, I think it is audacious 
ignurance for any man to undertake to pcint out. Iac- 
cept the general statement that the divine uniry exists 
in three personalities; but in so far as the relation of 
God to Christ Jesus is concerned, I accept a great deal 
more than that; and in every intelligent sense in 
which we are able to construct any adequate notion of 
divinity, I hold to the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now, that statement I mean to be inclusive and con- 
clusive; and if any man says that I do not believe in 
the divinity of Christ heis talking about what he does 
not understand—to put it in mildest phrase. 

The force of reasoning since the advent has been 
largely directed to the interior or psychological ques- 
tions both of the Trinity and of the divinity of Jesus; 
and it is along the lines of this discussion that I say, 
‘“‘I do not know; it may be so, and it may not be so.” 
It is along the arid lines of this debate that I think 
there has been more di‘ ision, vexation and discomfort 
than along any other. In regard to what constitutes 
divinity, how Christ stands in the Trinity, the rela- 
tive offices of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
tomes on tomes, libraries full, have been written; and 
they might just as well have been unwritten for any- 
thing that we know. Therefore, without impairing 
my absolute and rejoicing faith in Jesus as divine, I 
yet decline to enter the empty circle of these reasonings. 

We do not understand even human minds. We un- 
derstand a good deal about them; we understand frag- 
mentary truths respecting them; but do we under- 
stand their connection with the fleshly body? Do we 
understand the interior contents of the human mind? 
Do we understand the law of each faculty? Do we un- 
derstand that interior sympathy between faculty and 
faculty which unquestionably exists, and is active in 
the production of conduct and character? Do we un- 
derstand the subtle and secret waves of influence which 
without question are propagated in human life? We 
cannot analyze nor synthesize the human mind. How 
much less can we rise up into the realm of the infinite, 
and undertake to analyze and synthesize the mind of 
the eternal and ineffable God! And yet this is the very 
province where most discussion has been had. 

That we know something about God is unquestion- 
able, or our faith were vain; but we bold it all as the 
apostle said he did, when he declared that the sum of 
knowledge absolute in this world was almost nothing. 

“Kaowledge, itsball vanish away.”’ ** When I was a cbiid, 
Ispake asa child; but when | became a man I put away 
childish things.” 

In other words, ‘“‘I superseded childish ideas by 
larger views of truth.” 

In respect to our knowledge of God, he says that it 
is like the knowledge of childhood, and that when we 
come to the other ard higher sphere we shall have 
grown larger, and all our statements of this life we 
shall have to correct by a more transcendent substance. 

The apostle who had been caught up into the seventh 
heaven, confesses the transientness and unsatisfying 
nature of knowledge. ‘‘I know,” he says, ‘in part (I 
know only in spots and fragments; I know merely 
single isolated facts; I know relationships here and 
there simply) ; bat when that whichis perfect is come, 
then shall I know even as Iam known” (then my 
knowledge of God will be what God’s knowledge of 
me is). We shall know him measurably, as he knows 
us; and if he does not know us who does? 

The theologian says that God is a Person. If thatis 
a mere term of convenience, say so. If it is meant to 
be understood as being absolutely correct, you have no 
business to say so. All that is made known to us—and 
that but indirectly—is that the divine existence is tri- 
personal, and that the three Persons constitute unity ; 
and the moment you tring it down to arithmetic it is 
more ridiculons still, As if there were pot thirty-one 





different faculties in the mind, which together make 
the one man! As if there were not innumerable organs 
that make the one body! As if unity throughout crea- 
tion was not the result of diversity! And yet there 
are men who say, ‘‘ How can one be three, and three 
one?” A great piece of knowledge that is to some 
folks. 

When you perceive what is the intrinsic difficulty 
and the absolute impossibility of comprehending God 
from the ground on which the haman mind stands, it 
is not to be wondered at that, in the sense of subtle 
disquisition, as it respects the relation of attribute to 
attribute, as it respects the personality of the Trinity, 
as it respects the relations of each of the Persons to 
the Trinity, as it respects their origin, as ‘‘ create,” 
or ‘‘ uncreate,”’ or ‘‘ proceeding,” and all that kind of 
phraseology which you will find in the old creeds— 
when you perceive these things it is not to be won- 
dered at that they lead to infinite hair splitting; to dis- 
tinctions without any proper basis; to the filmiest 
cobwebs of thought, and of thoughtas useless as cob- 
webs. It is not strange that they have led to endless 
disputes, and filled the church with the racket of con- 
troversy through hundreds and hundreds of years. 
Men, with all self-satisfied arrogance. were dealing 
with subjects of which they had no knowledge what- 
ever. They were blowing soap bubbles, and fighting 
each other with soap bubbles. It is not surprising 
that in this conflict Scripture itself bas been rent and 
torn. Itis not strange that many of the passages in 
the Word of God that are most full of meekness have 
been rained down upon by the artillery of controversy, 
have been fired at, until to the man that reads contro- 
versially they have lost their savor wholly. Over 
Christ’s last discourses ; over the very sabtlest elements 
of suffering in the last estate of the Gethsemane period; 
over the question of his ascendancy in heaven; over 
the subject of the supremacy of the divine Spirit or 
the Holy Ghost—over all these things there has been 
controversy withontend. Whole flocks of geese have 
been slaughtered for the pens with which have been 
written the infinite tomes of—nothing; and simply 
because the human mind has addressed itself with per- 
fect confidence to the task which is out of the reach of 
the human mind, and is higher than revelation—for in 
its very nature revelation is limited to the capacity of 
the human mind to receive. 

Now, Ido not doubt that when we see Jesus as he is 
he will be glorious in the full panoply of divinity ; and 
I believe this none the less because I do not know 
what that estate of glory shall be. When he shall 
come in his Father’s glory, and all the holy avgels 
with him, when he shall sit upon the throne of his 
glory, what he shall be I know not; but I believe in 
my very soul that I sha‘tl see him as he is, and that I 
shall be satisfied. I shall be filled with wonder, love, 
adoration and gratitude. He is there to my thinking, 
though I may not know what robes he wears, and 
though I may not know the meaning of the crown, the 
scepter and the harp. These are figures of something 
that is transcendent in beauty and glory; and as when 
one sees in the early morning the growing brightness 
in the east he knows that the sun is coming, so, when 
I look away into the brightness of the heavens as far 
as they are illumined by revelation, I know that the 
King is there, and that he is coming to me in that I 
am going to him. The attempt to enter into di- 
vinity, to ascertain accurately its nature and mode of 
existence, to formulate it, and to establish a scale by 
which we can measure God and all beings that aspire 
to the level of divinity—that is to squander ingenu- 
ity, and to gain, as a product, confusion. contention 
and bitterness. This is one way i2 which we can dis- 
close the divinity of Jesus from a psychological stand- 
point; and it is empty and mischievous. 

Turn, now, to the practical view of functional 
divinity, and its relations to men in this world. Christ 
regarded himself as divine. It is said in the descrip- 
tion of that remarkable scene which is so closely 
drawn as being part and parcel of the general meeting 
at the Last Supper, the washing of the disciples’ feet, 
that knowing that his hour was come, and that having 
come from God he was to return to God—in other 
words, having a sudden inapiration and conscious- 
ness of his plenary divinity—he proc eded to wash 
the disciples’ feet. He had the consciousness of divin- 
ity. He believed himself to be eternal. ‘ Being in 
the form of God, he thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God”—whatever that may mean. I cannot 
undertake to say that the equality stands in this, that 
or the other thing; but in regard to his own con- 
sciousness in his illuminated hours I feel persuaded 
(not persuaded enough tochastise men who do not be- 
lieve as I do concerving it; but enough persuaded to 
satisfy myself) that he believed himself to be divine. I 
regard him as sustaining a dvpastic and governing re- 
lation to the whole human family; and he believed 
that of himself. In uttering the words, ‘Ye that 
labor, and are heavy ladep, come to me and I will give 
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you rest,”” he spoke as one who had in himself a sus- 
taining, inspiring and life giving power. When he 
stood in the last stages of his earthly career, and the 
very question between him and the schools of theolo- 
gians was whether or not he claimed for himself too 
much divinity, he declared that he was the Light, that 
he was the Bread of life, and that he was the Way to 
the human soul ; and the arrogance of such claims can 
be justified only by a theory of insanity unless it be 
admitted that he was divine; for there is nothing left 
to assumption in regard to his assertions respecting 
his plenary relation to the human family. He believed 
himself to be, and taught that he was, a proper person 
for love, reverence and absolute obedience—and that 
in a sense which can be predicated of no mere human 
being. 

Whatever, then, he may be in his relation to the 
Father and to the Spirit, whatever may be the sphere 
or cycle of the actual divine mind, whatever may be 
the mode of existence in God, and between the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, and however these things 
may be hidden from our knowledge, it is to be held, 
and taught, and rested upon, that Jesus has universal 
empire. All power is given to him. 

It is held that to men, to you and to me, Jesus is 
divine in such a sense that it is right, that it is safe, 
and that it is a sacred duty that we should give to 
him all the love that we can give to any being; all the 
obedience that it is in our power to give to any being; 
all the worship that we are able to give to any being. 
When the soul, in full contemplation, beholds the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the anoimted, and connects all its knowl- 
edge with his learving, all its virtues with his inspira- 
tion, and all its hopes with his promises; when the 
soul, through the ever creative beauty of the imagina- 
tion, comes to have faith in the aspect of Jesus, so 
that to our conception he fills the heaven, and our per- 
sonal history is connected with him, and the soul says, 
‘“*Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire besides thee,’’ you may jbe 
sure that there is no jealousy anywhere in the uni- 
verse, as if you had defrauded one person of the God- 
head by giving to another that to which he had a 
better right. You may give to Christ as much love, as 
much obedience, as much reverence and worship as 
you can give to anybody, and there is no being higher 
than he that will be jealous of bim. 

Sometimes when I hear people talking on this sub- 
ject I think that men who have the image of God have 
gone into the very meanest sloughs of creation to get 
their ideas. Men say, ‘“‘ What! pray to Jesus?” Why 
not? They suppose that it is only the Father that al- 
lows himself to be prayed to. Well, do you suppose 
the Father, the Son and the Spirit are like three quar- 
reling families in a neighborhood, watching each other 
to see if there is the least particle more given to one 
than to another? Is that your idea of God? 

A letter comes tomy house. It is from a sick child, 
pouring out petitions for help. It is directed to my 
next-door neighbor; but by mistake I open it, and 
read it; and then I hand it in at the next door. Now 
do you suppose that this neighbor and I are going to 
quarrel because I received this letter, though it was 
directed to him, and not to me? Anything like a gen- 
erous man, nay, the meanest man knows perfectly 
well that if a person acts in such a case according to 
the light of his best knowledge no harm is going to 
follow. And when you exalt a man out of his lower 
conditions to a higher sphere, if, though he sees with 
greater clarity, he is still liable to mistake, as the best 
of us are, and sincerely prays to Christ Jesus, instead 
of the Father, do you suppose the Lord God is going 
to flagellate him? Are there not amicable relations 
enough between the Father, the Son and the Spirit to 
prevent any jealousy on the part of either? You need 
not be afraid on that score. You may be afraid of not 
giving enough love and reverence Godward; but you 
need not be afraid of giving too much love or rever- 
ence to this, that or the other members of the God- 
head. If it is easier for you to come to God through 
the ministrations of the visible Saviour historically 
delineated by the four Gospels; if it is easier for you 
to enter into persona] relations of sympathy with God 
through the manifestations of Jesus Christ, do not be 
afraid to pray to him, to reverence him, to worship 
him. 

It is said that when the disciples parted from Jesus 
Christ they worshiped him ; and from that time to this 
there has not been a day when there have not been 
disciples to worship him. If it is easier for you to 
worship him, God is willing. And if we were compe- 
tent to understand the very Godhead, if we could dis- 
sect it and reconstruct it, and i? we were so knowl- 
edgeable as to understand human nature in all its 
elements and relationships, it would not make one 
particle of difference or change the matter in the 
least. 

Men have formed their conception of God in this 
respect from the old dynastic importance which was 
given to sovereignty when human governments were 





regarded as divine institutions, when it was supposed 
that God breathed a special divinity into the bosom of 
kings, and when it was claimed that the legitimate 
sovereign had a sanctity which did not belong to any 
other man. We can understand how, when those 
ideas prevailed, men might have said, ‘‘God the Fa- 
ther will demand that all proper worship shall be ren- 
dered to him ;” but we have upset kingly governments. 
There is no king to us except a historic and poetic 
one. We have instituted a government of the common 
people. The old idea cf reigning sovereignty and ab- 
solute sanctity is gone, as the last summer’s mist is 
gone, though we keep on yet using the phraseology of 
the medieval age, which represents the dynasties of 
thas age. 

It is time for us to understand the Lord’s Prayer. 
It is time for us to understand that the center of the 
universe is the love center. It is time for us to under- 
stand that of all radiant love there is none like that 
which is represented in the eternal Father, the eternal 
Son, and the eternal Holy Ghost. And though we 
cannot understand this divine phraseology, we know 
that they dwell in the sweet intercourse of absolute 
love. So you may send up your whole sympathy and 
love and worship in prayer without any concern as to 
which one you should address. No matter which one 
you pray to, you pray to the right one. You pray to 
the center of divinity whichever one you pray to. 

He that enters into the new Jerusalem by the first 
gate, or by the second, or by the third, or by the tenth, 
or by the twelfth—if there are twelve gates—enters in; 
and whoever worships the eternal God by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by the Holy Ghost, or by the Father, 
need not be afraid that the Godhead will not be satis- 
fied. That is no part of your business; your business 
is to love, to reverence and to worship. 

And first, in closing, let me ask you, Will you have 
this Jesus to reignover you? Will you permit him to be 
divine in you, in the only sense in which we car under- 
stand divinity ? Will you take his luminous example, 
his disposition, his affections, and the actions which 
are born out of them, his patience, bis familiarity, his 
love to the least and the lowest and the most needy, 
his suffering, his death, the whole order of his majestic 
faculties and his life—will you take these as your 
guide? Do you say, ‘‘ laccept Christ as my Exemplar, 
both for character and for conduct ; he has a right to 
make himself an example for me, as my Saviour and 
my God; and I receive him as my model”? Are not 
his teachings authoritative with you? Ought they not 
to be? Have you any theory of human disposition and 
human conduct which overthrows a single statement 
of his? Around about every psychological question 
there has been the whirling hurricane of infinite dis— 
cussion; but is there one ethical truth that was taught 
by the Lord Jesus Christ which has ever been made the 
subject of debate? Take the whole working order of 
the human faculties, the heart being the inspiring 
center, the understanding being the servant of it, and 
the imagination being the interpreter of the higher 
ranges of truth; take the bullding up of a man’s self, 
not by knowledge, but through knowledge, in disposi- 
tioa, in power of heart. Is that the right idea, or is it 
not the right idea of human life? Do you accept it? 
And has not Christ, by his teaching on the subject, re- 
vealed law and order in the case of nature as much as 
in every other case? I affirm that the whole teaching 
of Christ on every ethical and moral principle runs 
down and roots itselfin nature. I hold that the sys- 
tem of Christian ty is the most sublime system of na- 
turalism that ever has existed. Naturalism is a word 
in disrepute among theologians, who think that going 
to nature is going away from God; but I affirm that 
there has not been one single command of Christ in re- 
lation to feeling or conduct which has not been based 
upon the condition that that line of conduct or feeling 
was in exact accordance with the natural law of our 
creation ; and there is not a preceptin the New Testa- 
ment which does not run down until it strikes the 
ground and roots itself in the soil of naturalism. 
Christ taught men how to live so as to be in agreement 
with the natural laws of their own souls. He taught 
them to use natural law so as to live in agreement with 
their fellow men in society. He taught them to be in 
agreement with the unseen world while living in the 
seen, the actual, the practical. 

The Gospel, so far as man in this world is concerned, 
is a necklace or bracelet of beautiful mechanisms. You 
may not take them all out of the New Testament; but 
the New Testament undertakes to tell a man how he 
shall live so that, in the everlasting battle between the 
spirit and the flesh, the spirit shall gain the ascendancy. 
The whole system of the development of human life is 
laid down in the New Testament. 

Now, do you accept it in that sense? Are you will- 
ing to follow Christ, and take him as your Leader, 
your Teacher and your Guide? Are you willing to ac- 
cept him as the Interpreter of God’s nature, so far as we 
can understand that nature?—for human incapacity is 
the limit of all miraculous inspiration: it is only so 








much as a man by his nature can take in that he can 
understand. Are you willing to take Christ as your 
Teacher of what is the right way of life in yourself and 
what is the right way of life in society? Are you will- 
ing to take him as your Guide as to what is right in 
condtct and character and in pulse? Are you willing 
to have him teach you in matters of hope and love, as 
the atmosphere of the soul? Are you willing to accept 
him as the Interpreter to you of your duty to men? 
Are you willing to take Christ and let him rule over 
you in these respects? I call you away from your friv- 
olous thoughts of dynastic differences between the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, and I ask you, Is 
Jesus Christ such a representation of God to you as 
that you can accept him, and take his commands as 
legitimate and authorized, and as that you can accept 
his conception of the ends of life and of the meth- 
ods of attaining those ends? If you can, then he is to 
you all that he can be to any one. Then he is your 
King. He is to you divine in every proper sense of 
that term. 

If I may not love him who has loved me, and who 
has given for me every thought and every action that 
ever excites admiration, or love, or fealty; if I may 
not love Christ, then I have been defrauded. The 
most beautiful picture that I ever knew has been dis- 
closed in his life. I have always been taught that he 
and I were in some sense one. I find that there is that 
in him which inspires love and admiration in me. There 
is nothing in my life that has not been touched by some 
correspondency be.ween him and me. I have been 
taught that he emancipates me from the sleep and 
lethargy of my lower nature. I have been taught that 
he has poured his own viiality into my moral nature, 
and given me strength for victory over the flesh. I am 
told that he watches over me, and tat it is in his 
blood and suffering that my redemption stands. And 
when my soul comes to a consciousness of these tre- 
mendous truths my soul breaks out like a choir that 
will not be checked in their praise and adoration. 
And am I to be rebuked because I have been sent to 
the wrong one? Then why was this snare of love put 
before me? Is there such a thing as heavenly coquet- 
tishness? And am I enshrouded in all those elements 
which touch sympathy and admiration and love only 
to be told that when my heart responds to them it is 
all wrong? If it is wrong for the vine to clasp the 
trellis, then why do you plant the vine by the trellis? 
And if it is wrong for me to come to Christ, why 
is he so near tome? Why do I hear his voice saying, 
‘*Come unto me”? Why do I hear him praying for 
me? Why does he summon me, saying that where he 
is there I may be also? 

Now, will you have this man torule over you? I 
do not usk whether you will go through a revolution- 
ary process of reasonisg; I do not ask you what you 
think of the nature of the Godhead; here is Jesus 
Christ revealed in his relations to you, and I ask if you 
will take him. 

Do you know who I think are the worst infidels? 
The men who fight for the Bible, but never use it. 
Do you know who I think to be the uttermost dis- 
believers in the divinity of Christ? The men who 
would go to the stake for the doctrine of divinity, 
but will have nothing to do with Christ, and who 
are utterly unlike him in temper and disposition. They 
quarrel for him, but they. will not suffer him to enter 
into them. Who do believe in the divinity of Christ? 
The men that love him; the men that take their law 
from him; the men that accept him as their Model and 
Exemplar ; the men who say to him, ‘‘Thou art my Hope, 
my Trust, my Life, my Object of worship; for all that 
belongs to me, within and without, for the present, 
and for time to come, thou, Lord Jesus, art mine.” The 
earliest name that we learn to lisp is the name of the 
Lord, and the last syllable that shouid come from our 
lips when the earth grows dim to our sight, and our 
strength fails, should be, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, come—come 
quickly.” 

I preach Christ’s divinity to you, ye disciples of 
Christ. I preach it not in the interest of any denomi- 
nation or church; I preach it in the interest of your 
souls. You need such a Guide, such a Teacher. You 
need him for your School-master. You need him for 
your Exemplar. You need him for your enthusiasm 
and love. You need him for your fealty, as the heroic 
Leader of men who are striving for heroism. You 
need him in life and in death. You need him in the 
eternal sphere above. Will you accept him ? Will you 
accept him now ? Will yousay, within yourself, while 
you sit here to-day, ‘‘ Henceforth I will deliberately 
take Jesus as my Law-giver and Head; and by the 
help of God I will, to the uttermost, endeavor to con- 
form myself to his wishes” ? He who says that is 
Christ’s disciple. Nomatter how feeble he may be, 20 
matter how hard it may be for him to carry it out, he 
who sincerely accepts Christ, and adopts his teaching 
as the rule and guide of his life, within and without, 
has become Christ’s. 

Is not the time past sufficient? Have you not for 
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many years been determining in yourself, from time 
to time, that there must come a period when you shall 
endeavor to be a Christian ? Has not that time come ? 
Look back over your existence, look through the long 
years that have past, look into the relations of time 
and providence, and tell me is it likely that there ever 
will be a time and place when you will be better pre- 
pared than now and here to say, ‘“‘I will be an obe- 
dient child of love, and Jesus Christ shall be my 
Teacher, my Exemplar and my Leader ? ” 

And if you come to that conclusion, why should 


you not unite with those who are Christ’s? Why 
should you hide your light? Why should you 
not give your testimony to other men? Why 


should you not come into the communion of the 
church ? You may say that the church cannot help 
you; but you can help the church. Is it your business 
to stand out and perfect yourself alone, with no con- 
sideration for the welfare of the community in which 
you live ? Your life as a Christian will be easier in 
the church than out of it. It must be arare and ex- 
traordinary conditions of things where a man is 
kept out of the church for conscience sake. Such 
instances are very rare. On the other hand, there are 
very few men who are not greatly helped in a life pat- 
terned after Christ’s life among the disciples of Christ. 
Though you yourself have strength and culture 
envugh to develop a Christian life without the church, 
are you going to withhold yourself from those that are 
weaker than you are? Are you going to refuse your 
companionship to those that are less knowledgeable 
than you are? Are you going to deny your sympathy 
to those that are less fortunate than you are ? 

There are a great many men who, from day to day, 
utter sincere prayers, and are seeking to live accord- 
ing to the ordinances of Christ, but who are outside 
of the Church. You do not let your light shine. You 
are putting it under a bushel. 

I hear women say, ‘‘ My husband is not a professor 
of religion; but I do not meet anybody who I think 
is a better Christian than he is.” Is that testimony to 
be confined to the household ? Shall not other men 
know where the oil comes from that fills your lamp, 
and gives light to you? Have youaright to shake 
the tree of life, and pick up its golden fruit, that im- 
parts strength and comfort to you, and not give of it 
to others ? Is it following Christ to separate yourself 
from your fellows? Ought you not, with generous 
sympathy, and with confidence, to begin a Christian 
life, and to unite with those that are attempting to 
live a Christian life ? 

I pray you, think of these things. I pray you, not 
only think of them, but think of them as matters to 
be decided. Choose this day whether you will have 
Christ for your King, and his heavenly kingdom for 
your home. 


Heligions Hetws. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 

—It is currently reported that yellow fever has made 
great havoc among Mr. Stanley’s company on the Congo. 

—The total amount of money contributed by the 
juvenile associations in 1879 to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety of England was about $25,000—a noble example to 
the youth of America. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the 
degree of D.D. on the Rev. W. Mason for his services as 
a missionary in America, and particularly for his transla- 
tion of the Bible into the Cree language. 

—The Rev. Henry. M. Ladd, of Walton, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Superintendent of African 
Missions in connection with the A. M. A. Mr. Ladd ex- 
pects to sail for Africa with two colored missionaries 
Feb. 12th. 

—It is reported that MissfYonge gave the profits of ‘“The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” her most famous novel, to fit out a 
missionary ship, and $10,000, the profit of her ‘‘ Daisy 
Chain,” to building a missionary church at Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

—The Waganda envoys, with the Rev. P. O'Flaherty 
and Mr. C. Stokes, left Mpwapwa for Uyui, en route for 
Unganda, on Oct. 21st. Some delay had occurred owing to 
the illness of Mr. O’ Flaherty and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing porters. 

—The Rev. Mr. Litchfield, of the Victoria Nyanza Mis- 
sion, paid a visit in September to the capital of Mirambo, 
the powerful African chieftain, where the London Mis- 
sionary Society has a station, and heard of a new and safe 
road through his dominions to Mtesa’s kingdom. 

—A Woman’s Prayer Union has recently been organized 
in England for the special purpose of prayer for God’s 
blessing on the women of China. The members of the 
Union seek to interest others by personal effort, and set 
apart a portion of each day to pray for the work of evan- 
gelization among the Chinese women. 

—News comes of the death of Mrs. Crowther, at Lagos. 
She was the wife of Bishop Crowther, and like him a 
kidnapped slave. Both were rescued and landed at Sierra 
Leone, about the same time, and became scholars at the 
same school. They were married in 1829. The career of 








these two missionaries has been quite wonderful and sig- 
nificant. 





—It is estimated that the number of mission schools at 
present exceeds 12,000, and that the Bible has been trans- 
lated into 226 languages and dialects, while its circulation 
during the past eighty years has reached an aggregate of 
148,000,000 copies. Within the time designated the annu- 
al contributions for missions have increased from $250,000 
to $6,000,000, 

—The Church Missionary Society has issued an appeal 
for £5,000, to be applied for the construction of a steamer 
as a memorial to Henry Wright, who has recently died in 
their service. The steamer is to bear his name, and be 
used by the missions on the east coast of Africa, in the 
same sort of service as that rendered by the ‘Henry 
Venn” on the west coat. The distance from Zanzibar to 
Frere Town is 150 miles. The need of a vessel to be con 
trolled entirely by the mission is quite urgent. 

—A Portuguese expedition has recently visited Bihé, 
the locality in West Central Africa where the American 
Board is about to establish a mission. The expedition 
reports that Bihé is an important point, and one to be 
chosen eventually as a scientific station. The physical, 
mental and social development of the various tribes im- 
proves in the ratio of the altitude of the locality. It is 
remarked that the natives furthest in the interior, and 
therefore most remote from European contact, are the 
most ingenious. They manufacture hoes and other imple- 
ments of utility and sell them to the less skillful tribes on 
the coast. 

—At themission of the Church Missionary Society, Frere 
Town, East Africa, nearly one-fourth of the children at 
school were rescued from slave-ships. There are also 
forty or fifty young children born in the settlement, the 
male and female slaves having been paired off by Mr. 
Price soon after their reception in 1875. Mr. Streeter, of 
the mission, writes: ‘‘It is surprising to me to see how 
nicely our people look on Sundays. They manage to make 
their own dresses now.” A sewing-class has been con- 
ducted by Mrs. Menzies, which has been eagerly attended 
by the women on purpose that they might learn to make 
their husbands’ clothes. Mr. Streeter bas planted five 
acres of English rice at Frere Town and ten at Rabai. 

—Mr. Griffith has built a house, laid out a garden at 
Uguha, and set up a place for carpentry. Mr. Thompson, 
of the Keith Johnson expedition, remained with him two 
weeks, and reports that the missionaries of the London 
Society are doing a marvelous work at that point. Of the 
natives he says: ‘‘My impression with regard to them is 
they are exceedingly friendly. Had missions on the Tan- 
ganyika not existed, I do not suppose I should have lived 
to see home again.” 

—Mr. Stewart, of Livingstonia, writes: ‘‘ We are settled 
down very comfortably ;- the hardships we endured at the 
first are passed over; we have comfortable homes, Eng- 
lish furniture and English goods as far as we can supply 
them. Our schools are well settled and established; we 
have 120 boys and girls attending school; these read and 
write English tolerably well. We bope to move to some 
spot nearer the north end of the lake on the west side. 
At the new place we have had a house twelve months and 
well-attended schools. From 300 to 400 people attend 
Sunday after Sunday to hear the word of God. 

—A tracing company is in existence which has sprung 
up out of the Free Church Mission at Blantyre. This 
company is ready to make contracts for the transporta- 
tion of supplies between Quillimane and stations on the 
Tanganyika, at a cost to the missions of about $500 per 
ton. 

—The Directors of the London Missionary Society have 
recently held an interview with Mr. James stewart, of 
the Livingstonia Mission, and Mr. Joseph Thompson, 
of the Royal Geographical Society’s expedition to the 
Tanganyika, to counsel with them respecting their mis- 
sions at Ujijiand Uguha. Both gentlemen spoke in very 
high terms of the work of the London Society and the ex- 
ceedingly encouraging outlook for its missions in Central 
Africa. 

—The Directors of the London Missionary Society are 
considering the practicability of adopting a water-way 
via Zambezi and Lake Nyassa to the Tanganyika. The 
distance to be traversed by land would be about 280 miles. 
Wood is plenty on the route, and the way comparatively 
unobstructed, although there is a somewhat formidable 
stream to cross. It would be needful to have, at the dis- 
posal of the missions, three steamers—one for service from 
the mouth of the Zambezi to the falls on the Shira; a sec- 
ond from the Upper Shira to the Snorthern portion of the 
Nyassa; and a third to ply on the Tanganyika. One of 
these steamers, “‘Ilala,’’ is already available and the cost 
of another pledged. The plan proposed includes stations 
fifty miles apart between the Nyassa and the Tanganyika. 
But as there is plenty of wood, water and cattle in the 
country, no great trouble is anticipated in providing all 
needful facilities for rendering the route safe and conve- 
nient. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Charies A. Kingsbury was installed as pastor of 
the Congregational church at West Winfield, N. Y., Jan. 19th. 

—The Rev. W.C. Stiles, of New Bedford, Mass., bas been 
called to the pastorate of the East Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. 

—The New York and Hudson River Conference of Unitari- 
an Churches beld its winter meeting in the Fourth Unitarian 
Church in this city, February 9th. 

—The Rev. Thomas R. Slicer resigns his pastorate of the 
Park Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, on account 
of change in his theological views. 

—A service in Italian was lately conducted in Grace Chapel} 
in this city, Bishop Potter administering the rite of confir- 
mation to thirty persons of that nationality. 

—The resignation of the Rey. Dr. Thomas 8. Hastings as 











pastor of the West Presbyterian Church, of this city, has 
called out very strong expressions of regret and affection 
from his congregation. 

—The success of Mr. Pentecost in the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church is indicated by the constant attend- 
ance of audiences which fill the building, and by the quick 
and vital interest which pervades all the church meetings. 

-A meeting of congratulation on the completion of their 
work was recently held by the American Bible Revisers at 
the house of Dr. Schaff, their chairman. Dr. Schaff gavea 
brief account of the great work, which bad occupied abouc 
ten years, during which time five of the original revisers, 
Dr. Hodge, Dr. Henry Smith, Prof. Hackett, Prof. Hoadley 
and Prof. Tayler Lewis, have died. Addresses of congratula- 
tion were made by a number of prominent clergy, professors 
and others. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

The Rey. W. H. Pierson bas resigned the pastorate of the 
Broadway Congregational Church, Somerville, Mass., because 
he finds himself out of barmony with what he considers the 
teachings of Congregationalists upon the doctrines of the 
Deity of Christ, the Atonement, Future Punishment and In- 
spiration. 

—At the annual meeting of the Woman's Board of Missions 
in Boston, recently, the Rey. Chas. Harding, of the Mabratta 
Mission, spoke of the difference in the missions in India in 
1856, when he first went there, and to-day. The beginnings 
are difficult and slow there; the obstacles are great; yet the 
truth, is making its way in India. The missionary there has 
Often bad a hard time, but he has never been discouraged. 
Twelve years ago in one region in India the name of Christ 
had never been beard. But in the last six or eight years 
many have been brought to Christ. Hundreds of thousand 
are yearly saved by Christ among the heathen 

—The Rey. E. E. Hale’s recent sermon on “The Abolition 
of Pauperism”’ has been reprinted in Boston in pamphlet 
form. He holds that it is in the power of a Christian commu- 
nity to extinguish pauperism within its own sphere. Let un- 
christian communities, or let the Pope of Rome speak for 
themselves or for Rome. Mr. Hale aims to extinguish pau- 
perism. The distinction is to be carefully drawn between 
pauperism and poverty. He means that it is in the power of 
a Christian church and a Christian state, working in harmony 
and with energy, to give to every man, woman and child who 
is not disabled by disease a life of reasonable comfort and 
happiness, not meanly dependent on the alms of others. So 
far be would abolish pauperism, and, in the ordinary sense of 
words, abolish poverty. 

THE WEST. 


—A Congregational! church of ten members has lately been 
organized at Gibbon, Neb. 

—The Congregational church in Whitewater, Wis., was de- 
stroyed by fire February 9th. Loss, $25,000. 

—Eleven new members have recently joined the Congrega- 
tional church at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

—The Rev. W. O. Goodloe has accepted a call to the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church at New Albany, Ind. 

—The Rev. H. W. Scott,of Leipsic, bas signified his ac 
ceptance of the chair of Church History in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

—By the assistance of Mr. Kimball, the Hyde Park Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, which for years has been weighe. 
down under a heavy debt, last Sunday freed itself from its 
burden. 

—The Chicago Congregational ministers at their last meet- 
ing listened to a paper from the Rev. C. H. Everest, * Justi- 
fication by Faith.’’ The paper was followed by an animate! 
and profitable discussion. 

—Dr. Rider, of Chicago, who has just declined an invitation 
to succeed the Rev. Dr. Chapin in New York, has begun 
series of Sunday evening lectures to young men. The first, 
given last Suaday evening, was on the ‘Temptations of a 
City Life.” 

—The Chicago Presbyterian ministers at their last mee: ing 
discussed the question of the form in which we are to expect 
answers to prayer. They also heartily endorsed the eff rte 
the women are now making to enforce the laws which regu: 
late the selling of liquor in thiscity. The Methodists er 
dorsed the same object. 

—The Y. M.C. A. has arranged with some of the Chicago 
pastors for sermons especially addressed to medical students, 
of whom there are about a thousand in the city. Last Sun- 
day the Rev. C. H. Everest preached in this course at Ply- 
mouth Church, and the Rev. W. Hayte, of Nashville, Tenn., 
in the Eighth Presbyterian Church. 

—A new Congregational church has been formed in Toledo, 
Ohio. It starts with a membership of about ninety members 
bas called the Rev. H. M. Bacon, D.D., formerly pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in the same city, who has accepted the 
call, and has rented the Unitarian church building, situated 
ina part of Toledo but little provided with churches. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Rey. Dr. Wild, formerly of Brooklyn, bas been 
preaching to large congregations in Toronto. 

—The Pope wants to found a special chair in the University 
of Louvain for the interpretation of the philosophy ot 
Thomas Augqinas. 

—The mammoth Saint Peter’s Cathedral, which the Roman 
Catholics of Montreal have been building for ten years, has 
been abandoned and will be razed. 

—The Nestorians in Persia are suffering terribly from the 
outrages of Persian soldiery, the weight of crushing taxes 
and the famine and devastation produced by the Kurds. 

—A magnificent altar presented by the Emperor of Austria 
to the Monastery of the Holy Land, was consecrated in Naza- 
reth on Christmas night. Three thousand persons of all 
creeds, includiug Mchammedans, attended the solemnity, 
which lasted four hours. The Austrian national hymn was 
played on the organ to the sound of the church-bells in the 
neighborhood. The members of the different religious com- 
munities established in Nazareth, and the children of the 
Girls’ Orphanage, were among the congregation. 

—Of the fact that there is a growing feeling among Friends 
in favor of the visible representation of certain ordinances 
a new and important illustration has just been given in Lon- 
don. An English newspaper says that “a gentleman—not ar. 
obscure, but a well-known and somewhat prominent Frieni 
—whose name recently appeared in sonnection with a docu- 
ment officially issued by the society, has been baptized. 
His case was taken up by the montcly meeting with which 
he is connected—“ one of the most important monthly meet 
ings in Engiand”—and the jresult is that he has not bee” 
“ disowned,” but is retained in me mbership. 
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THREE NEW HYMN-BOOKS.: 

Almost simultaneously three new hymn-books are 
laid on our table — ‘The Manual of Praise,” the 
‘‘ Songs of Christian Praise,” and the ‘‘ Songs for the 
Lord’s House.” They have some features in common 
which are all good and a decidedly encouraging sign. 
The simultaneous publication of the three may fairly 
be greeted as an indication of a new stage in the pro- 
gress of public taste in both church hymns and church 
tunes. In the first place, they are smaller than the 
average church collection, which is generally edited on 
the principle of endeavoring to put between the covers 
of one book all the tunes and hymns that any minister 
can ever possibly want to use. This is as though an 
editor of a newspaper should endeavor to put into his 
sheet all that all classes of readers can possibly want 
to read. The largest of the three, the ‘‘ Songs of 
Christian Praise,” has but 660 bymns. This isa great 
improvement on the old collections, some of which ran 
up to nearly or quite doubie that number. In all three 
the saving is partially by the omission of a class of 
hymns whose room is better than their company. It 
marked a growth in public sentiment to be permitted 
to adda “select” to Watts ; it marked a further ad- 
vance when the ‘Collections ’ took the place of the 
‘« Watts and Select,” and we were permitted to leave 
out from the church psalmody stich lyrics as 

“ My heart how dreadful bard it is, 
Just like a rock of ice.” 

It isnow high time that the didactic hymns should 
be dropped out of the books of hymns for public wor- 
ship. We count it a decided evidence of advance in 
public sentiment that neither of these books contains 
the metrical definition beginning with the line, 

“ Faith is the brightest evidence 

Of things beyond our sight;” 
a most excellent definition, but then a hymn-book is 
not a dictionary. Nor do we discover, in a cursory 
examination of these books, any of themodern sensu- 
ous love ditties, such as 

“Safe in the arms of Jesus:”’ 
nor many of the sentimental type of piety of which 
Moore affords perhaps the most conspicuous examples. 
The music of the three collections is also generally 
good. It is neither made up of imperfectly converted 
negro melodies and parlor ballads, on the one hand, 
nor of monotonous German chorals and wooden imi- 
tations of them, on the other. The old and tried tunes 
hold the first place in each collection; the novelties 
are generally, we judge, either of English origin or 
new adaptations of old masters. The operas have not 
been heavily drawn upon. 

Comparing tte three, ‘“The Maaual of Praise,” which 
may be said to be an issue of Oberlin College, is 
specially well adapted to prayer-meetings. It is issued 
in two editions, each with the tunes, the smaller one 
of the two easilv carried in the pocket. The hymns 
and tunes are chiefly old favorites ; the furmer are, as 
might have been expected, generally expressions of a 
deep experience, and perhaps it would not be unjust to 
say, rather strong than tender; certainly the collection 
does not err on the side of sentimentality. The ‘‘Songs 
of Christian Praise,” edited by the Rev. Charles H. 
Richards, has a rather larger proportion of new matter 
in it than either of the other two, especially in the mu- 
sic. The proof of such a book is in the using; many 
of the new tunes from the English and German seem to 
us a real addition to our sacred music: but we predict 
that the ordinary congregation will require a well- 
trained choir to Jead them in getting the mastery of 
this book. It is. however, better adapted to use in 
the musical family circle than either of the other two. 
For, in the musical family, old tunes that never wear 
out in the great congregation grow threadbare ; and 
tunes like Dundee or Hamburg, that are, like wine, 
the better the older they are, sound thin when there 
are but three or four voices to carry them. The last 
of the three, ‘‘ Songs for the Lord’s House,” edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Bridgman, of this city, is, we are told in 
the preface, primarily intended for the use of Baptist 
churches. Why a special hymn book for the Baptist 
churches? The christening hymns in other books are 
not so numerous as to be any serious impediment, nor 
are the Baptist ministers so indifferent to the truth 
concerning the ordinance of baptism that they are in 
danger of stumbling upon a hymn for infant baptism 
without knowing it. However, we should not have 
known that this hymn-book was intended for Baptist 


1 The Manual of Praise for Sabbath and Soctal Worship. 8e- 
lectei and arra'.ged by Hiram Mead and Fenelon B. Rice. 
(E. J. Goodrich.) 

Songs of Christian Pratse with Music. A manual of worship 
for public, social and private devotion, Selecied and ar- 
ranged by the Kev. Charies H. Richards. (Taintor Brothers, 
Merriil & Co.) 

Songe for the Lord's Houses, Bdited by C, 1. W, Bridgman. 
(A. C. Armstrong & 8on,) 





churches if the preface had not told usso. It is, of 
the three, perhaps the best suited to the average con- 
gregation, having a larger variety of music than the 
first, and a larger proportion of old favorites and sim- 
ple tunes than the second. The harmony is generally 
simple, the music having been arranged by Mr. Camp, 
whose leadership of the choir in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, has made him familiar with the needs and 
possibilities of the average congregation. We protest 
against one or two of the adaptations, however. Ina 
book intended for congregational singing, the hymn, 
* When I survey the wondrous cross,” 

ought to have, as one of the two tunes set toit,a 
thoroughly familiar one. Neither Caton nor Inter- 
cession will take the place of Hamburg. We ought to 
add that the ‘‘Songs of Christian Praise” has 123 
pages of Scripture readings for responsive services 
added to its hymns and tunes. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 

In one aspect this volume seems a little delayed. As 
all who have followed the discussion in its details 
know, there was in the winter of 1876 ’77 an elaborate 
Congressional investigation by joint committee of Con- 
gress, into the entire facts connected with Chinese im- 
migration. Large and important portions of Mr. 
Seward’s volume are founded avowedly and almost 
wholly or: the testimony taken before this committee ; 
that is to say, upon accounts gathered fully four years 
ago. Yet they deal with the current changes in a 
region where changes are exceptionally rapid and ex- 
tensive. To render the volume in the highest degree 
instructive it was to be desired that these accounts 
could have been continued to recent date. To be sure, 
no private writer could be expected to carry on so ex- 
tended an inquiry. But the work needs to he read 
with the mental reservation, as to many parts, that 
existing facts may be quite different from those de- 
scribed. 

Whoever will make this reservation at proper points 
will find the volume altogether praiseworthy and use- 
ful. The author, lately United States Minister to 
China, has had wide means of accurate knowledge: 
and his work evinces industry in the collection of ma- 
terials, humanity and breadth of general view, and 
entire fairness and sincerity in details. He says 
frankly that he approached the examination of the 
question involving Chinese immigration with the 
strong feeling that the United States ought not to in- 
terfere with it unnecessarily, and that the results of 
his inquiry satisfied him that no necessity exists for 
such action; that the Chinese have been of great ser 
vice to the people ot the Pacific coast; that they are 
still needed there, though less; that the objections to 
them are in the main unwarranted; and that the minor 
evils may be easily abated. He is conviuced that the 
number of Chinese in the country has been exaggerated 
aud is diminishing. He reviews in seven instructive 
and elaborate chap‘ers the objections which have been 
advanced against Chinese immigrants, and develops 
some answering facts with which all who would judge 
the question justly ought to be acquainted. He be- 
lieves that the fears of an overflowing immigration of 
the Chinese are substantial y unfounded ; for the de- 
mand for their iabor is diminishing, the supply of other 
labor more acceptable is increasing, and they are not 
naturally a migratory people, nor is a disposition to 
emigrate to this country encouraged either by govern- 
ment or national feeling at home, or by welcome and 
good treatment here. And he gives such figures as 
were when he wrote obtainable from the census of 
1880, tending strongly to show that the number did 
not at its maximum exceed 100,000 in our whole coun- 
try, and that it is steadily diminishing. On this ques- 
tion of numbers the ultimate official figures of the cen- 
sus will probably, among general readers, displace 
arguments upon probabilities. 

The more valuable portion of Mr. Seward’s volume, 
as we think, is comprised in part two, which exhibits 
the material results of Chinese labor in California. 
The facts here given well deserve to be pondered by 
those who suppose that the cheaper labor of the 
Chinese is permanently disadvantageous to their more 
intelligent, versatile competitors, the whites. Ap- 
parently and temporarily disadvantageous it no doubt 
has been. The prejudice is an old one, and has resisted 
every important labor-saving improvement, that what- 
ever economizes labor causes injustice and suffering 
by throwing workmen -out of employment. But the 
experience of some centuries shows that every real 
economy 1n Jabor increases in due time both the de- 
mand for the workman’s services in new fields and 
tasks, and, by cheapening products, increases the pur- 
chasing power of bis wages. In a far-sighted view 
the employment of the Chinese will seem no excep- 
tion to this principle, as is shown by testimony 


1 Chinese Immigration in tts Social and Heonomical Aspects. 
By George F. Seward, late United Sraces Minister to China, 
(New York: Charies Scribper’s Sons.) 





summed up in 120 pages of the volume, depicting the 
results in California of Chinese labor in various 
branches of industry. We epitomize a few portions: 

Railway Construction.—The value to the country of 
the Pacific Railroad is everywhere appreciated. The 
immense difficulties—war, cost, risk, distance, lack of 
support from way travel—which almost prohibited 
its construction, are, now that affairs are so greatly 
changed, almost forgotten. It is probable that the 
employment of Chinese on the inferior kinds of work 
was the salvation of the enterprise. The united testi- 
mony of the chiefs in the task is to this effect: We 
started with white labor, but came to a standstill be- 
cause it was impossible to obtain hands enough We 
advertised everywhere, and offered high prices, but 
could never obtain more than 700 or 800 men, while 
several thousand were needed. Yet there was a pre 
judice among foremen and superintendents against em- 
ploying Chinese. At length Chinese were tried on the 
simplest tasks—filling dump-carts and holding drills. 
They succeeded. They were tried on somewhat higher 
work and gave satisfaction in that. Six months 
brought the Chinamen into all sorts of manual labor, 
on the whole length of the road, to the number of 
10,000. And their service, thus rendered on tasks which 
white men would not accept, opened the way for the 
employment of 2,000 or 2,500 whites on tasks more 
satisfactory to them. The testimony is explicit that 
the introduction of Chtnese for menial labor on the 
Central Pacific Road about trebled the employment of 
whites. Much the same is stated as to the construc- 
tion of lateral or local railroads. 

Reclamation ot Seamp Lands.—Within California 
are vast tracts of lands, aggregating four or five mil 
lions of acres, subject to inundation by tides or freshets. 
They are of a class whose value is dependent on ju- 
dicious engineering operations to reclaim them. 
Levees, dykes and drains must be built. So valueless 
are such lands in their natural condition that Congress 
has been wont, throughout new Territories, to make 
gifts of them to the States ; and the States have grant- 
ed them in moderate tracts to settlers, who, for th: 
title, would undertake to reclaim them. But when 
reclaimed they are (in California) of extraordinary fer- 
tility, especially for wheat growing. Thesame causes 
which rendered Chinese labor available on the rail- 
roads recommended it for the menial work involved 
in reclaiming these lands. They would or could wade 
and delve where white men would or could nct. The 
increase in the landed value of the State, attributable to 
Chinese la or in this reclaiming process, is estimated 
at nearly three hundred millions of dollars. This, take 
notice, is an addition to the absolute value of the soil; 
itis not a property which Chinamen own and can realize 
upon to carry funds away. And it opens the way, for 
un indefinite period, to a wider empl >yment of whites 
in a higher range of agricultural work. 

Agriculture.—The agricultural resources of Cali 
fornia have but lately been appreciated. ‘The country 
now knows that her soil is admirably adapted for some 
most important products, prominent among which are 
wheat, grapes and oranges. Besides the four or fiv« 
million acres of swamp lands just mentioned are 
twenty-five millions of acres described as ‘rich, but 
useless withou irrigation,” and eight millions ‘im- 
mediately available.” Disproportionate devotion to 
mining, lack of capita}, an:! cost or scarcity of cheap 
menial! labor have been, in past years, the chief obsta- 
cles to agricultural development. The Chinaman largely 
relieves the one last mentioned. He is not usually 
qualified for all kinds of agricultuial work. He isnot 
handy as a teamster or in the management of macbin- 
ery. But he can bind up the cat wheat in sheaves, 
feed the thresher, or put the graia in sacks. Employed 
according to his powers, he does not displace the 
whites, but supplemen's their labor. He does -con- 
tentedly kinds of work which white men disdain, and 
his service creates a basis for them to be employed 
in work they accept. The white men who seek Calli 
fornia are intelligent and speculative, and will not do 
the lowest kinds of labor needful, at wages rendering 
it possible for the employer to compete with Eastern 
or foreign producers. The Chinaman will; and by so 
doing he has steadily enlarged the sphere of acceptable 
labor for whites. His labor—confined to tasks within 
his qualifications—has been kindly, patient and faith- 
ful; an: he isnearly indispensable to any rapid prog- 
ress. By his service the agricultural interest has been 
much, and may be very greatly, developed. Without 
it—unless white men, in thousands, wil] do his work 
for about his price—that development must be long 
postponed. 

Manufactures.—The statements are strong to the 
effect that manufactures in California have been de- 
layed for want of labor adapted to inferior grades of 
work; grades which whites will not accept, or will 
quit at the first prospect of anything better; and that 
so fast as Chinamen have been allowed to supply this 
want, manufactures have prospered, and in due time 
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the opportunities for whites in acceptable, well-paid 
labor have increased. Woolen manufactures, jute fac- 
tories, soap and candle factories, coriage, brooms, 
shoes, cigars, clothing, are specified as branches to 
which these accounts particularly apply. 

And as to all these subjects and many others which 
are embraced, the genera! statement is unequivocal 
that whites have usually had a preference, even at 
higher wages; that the cause of experimenting with 
Chinese labor has generally been the impossibility of 
engaging or retaining whites; and that the result has 
been, even in the short period, to improve the satis- 
factory demand for white services. 


Duty. With Mustrations of Courage, Patience and En- 
durance. By Sawuel Smiles. (Harper & Bros.) This is 
the fourth and last volume in this excellent series; the 
others being. respectively, ‘‘ Self-Help,” ‘‘ Character,” and 
“Thrift.” That such a book is needed the perusal cf it 
will readily prove. It is replete with illustrations from 
the lives of the most eminent men. and the facts, ugly as 
they are, prove to be stubborn things, and make us wish 
that duty did not require them to be stated. That we have 
come upon a lax way of living,and that aright concep ion 
of duty and high moral responsibility seems requisite, is 
painfully obvious from a perusal of these pages. But that 
this is attributable to over-education, or culture, as the 
writer would bave us believe, isa statement to which many 
will take exception. In fact, since most of the iJlustra- 
tions of unconscionable conduct are taken from the far 
past, when education was not universal, he s«emingly 
avoids the issue. The problem, ‘ Are we living in better 
times?’ has ever been pondered over; and that we have 
been so persistently and anxiouslv seeking its solution may 
be accepted as evidence of considerable moral quickening. 
We are loth to take any exception ton bo k of such high 
character and noble teaching; and yet we perceive a pessi 
mistic tone in a portion of it. One instinctively compares 
it with Mr. Hughes's ‘True Manliness,” which imports 
courage and patience. The former is a note of warn- 
ing, the latter a songof hope. It is well to look back 
sometimes and refi-ct; it is even better to push on with 
hope, and strive to overcome the admitted wrovg-doing 
with cheerfulness. It is often as difficult to exact a rigor- 
ous performance of duty as it is to perceive just w hat that 
duty may be. Obedience then becomes our duty. When 
the children of Israel found themselves between the angry 
Egyptian host and the Red Sea, and they had conclud: d 
that graves in Ezypt were preferable to tne destruction 
which seemed imminent, the command of the Lord in an- 
swer to the cry was, ‘“‘Go forward!” It is in this high sense 
that Mr. Smiles would have us conceive of auty. Obey 
the will of God, the dictates of conscience ; and just as im- 
plicitly and uvhesitatingly do the duty tbat lies nearest, 
with a true and pure conception of the dutiful spirit. ‘* He 
who approaches tbe hizhest point of the supreme quality 
of duty is entitled to rank with the most distinguished of 
his race A marked and helpful characteristic of this 
book is its fullness of illustration and incident. From the 
great examples of noble living we find a/l-sufficient incite- 
ments to emulation. 

On the ‘hreshold. By Theodore T. Munger. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co) To point a moral in such a manuer as 
to secure the publie ear seems to be more difficult in thes 
days tban itis to adornatale. Highly adorned tales are 
the characteristic features of the day and hour. Tne plain 
unvarnished truth proves scarcely as interesting as it was 
when our worthy friend Praise God Barebones listened 
with edification to a sermon fill six bours long. Our 
wholesome pills of truth must be now enveloped in an 
agreeable sugar coating of romance aad story, and no 
doubt it is good and right that it should beso. We cannot 
fail to need more and more amid the stress of many books 
the sumulus of such spirited methods of inculcating wis- 
dom. Nenethe less does the regret arise that there are 
not more earnest folk who seek to attain by all ways to a 
a more perfect knowledge of a wise conduct of life The 
author of *‘On the Threshold” believes, and doubtless 
with reason, that he can gain a hearing for a plain talk on 
the advent of a new year, concerning such old work 
topics as Purpose, Friends and Companions, Manners, 
Tor'ft, S-lf-Reliance and Courage, Health, Reading, 
Amusements and Faith. He thoroughly accepts the fact 
that he is venturivg on well-worn though all-important 
ground in a thorougbly well-worn way, but says bis say 
boldly, simply and heartily. There is noching of the 
goody-goody, ** be-good-and-you-will-be-happy ” spirit 
about the book. The sentences are crisp and clear, aod 
the sentiment wise, healthy and sound te thecore. Though 
a small book, there is much and solid matter in it. It is 
not very witty nor yet very eloquent in word pictures or 
rhetorical thrusts, but one reads along without missing 
aught of the kind because the expressions are after all so 
broad and genial, so earnest and natural, that the sympa- 
thy and taste are alike satisfied. Not a great book certain- 
ly, but one never beless that may be sought again and egain 
with profit and pleasure. From within out, a right besrt 
makes a right walk, is the maxim enforced everywhere. 
What the author has to say on manners, for instance, on 
the truth, honor, dehcacy, and respect and consideration 
for others that pertains to the highly dowered gentleman, 
is a good illustration of the sound and happy way in which 
he puts things. His for:unate use of quotations is i!lus- 
trated in the chapter on Health by his employment of 
Lockhart’s picture of Christopher North—‘running for 
hours over the hills bareheaded, his long yellow bair 

streaming behind him, stretching out his hands and shout- 
ing aloud in simple exultation of life,” In fine, the book 
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commends itself in a pleasing, unassuming fashion to the 
special consideration of all who are ‘‘On the Toreshold.’’ 
The Portfolio. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) The Janu- 
ary numb«r opens the year considerably enlarged, present- 
ing its increased reading matter in double columns, much 
to the reader’s convenience. There are also a greater num- 
ber of illustrations, The cost of subscription remains un- 
changed. The Cambridge papers are succeeded by illus- 
trations of Lancashire. Lso Grindon, the writer, opens 
his subject with vigor and thorough intelligence, and, 
with the artists, will make memorable the great commer- 
cial western gateway of the Britixh empire, the Mersey 
and Liverpool. ‘‘Llanthony.” by Professor Colvin, is a 
brilliant and erudite study of Welsh scenery. ‘‘ Notes on 
some Old Wood-Cuts,” by the editor, is really an impor- 
tant contribution on the vexed sut ject of wood engraving. 
Examples from the earlier productions keenly emphasize 
the conclusions of the writer, and give solid reason to 
question at least some of the pretensions of our magazine 
engravers. The lesser articles are timely and instructive; 
while every number of this royal monthly is a demonstra- 
tion that esthetic literature lies easily within the limits 
of intelligible and perspicuous writing. There are three 
important plates. ‘‘ The Last Evening 1n England,” etcbed 
by G P. Jacomb Hood —whose exyuisite “Fairy Queen” pic- 
ture was recently noted in this column—touches very ten- 
derly the poet: y of common life to-day, as it may be readin 
the emigrant family, waitiog. not without the friendly dog, 
on tle Liverpool dock. The expression andexecution keep 
pece, and there is permanent beauty in the impression. 
A careful and Juminous study of * Shipping on the Mer- 
sey,” by D baines, and a reproduction of the Rembrandt 
plate, ‘ Portrait of Sylvias,” by Amend Durand, will give 
the amateur enough to think about until] the next number. 
Four Conferences Touching the Operation of the Holy 
Spirit. By the Rev. F.C. Ewer, 8. T. D. (G P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y.) These lectures were delivered in Newark, 
N. J., 1m response to aninvitation from many clergymen 
and laymen, and contain a very clear statement of the 
sutbor’s views on the Holy Spirit’s work. He treats the 
supject in chronological and logical order. The first lec- 
ture is upon the Spirit’s work before Pentecost, among the 
Jews and heathen, and ou’side of the church since Pente 
cost. The second deals with the special work of the spirit 
in the church, the third and fourth with his work in the 
soul of the baptized individual. Tbe view presented is 
intensely ‘ churchly ’ and narrow. Under uncovenanted 
mercies, the great multitude of loviog disciples of Christ 
are allowed a little help for which they should be duly 
thankful. With much guod writing and poor re*soning, 
the book offends the devout and spiritually-minded. There 
is toomuch of man’s petty device about it. The Holy 
Spimt cannot be locked up in an organism, and the theory 
of an infallible church full of fallen and corrupt members 
is out of harmony withthe divine teaching. The lectures 
define Dr. Ewer’s position, but can co no other good. 


An Encyclopedia on the Evidences, or Masterpieces of 
Many Minds. By J. W. Mouser. (St. Louis: John 
Burns.) This book has the value and the def-cts of compila- 
tions. It collects between its covers an immense mass of 
thought from a great many minds. I: is not a book 
that one cires to read consecutively, but it is full of 
weighty thinking on some of the profoundest subjects of 
religious thought. Under such topics as God, Creation, 
Providence, Miracles, Design, Science and Rehgion, The 
Bible, Infidelity, Christ and Humanity, Immortality and 
Retribution, is gives the opinions of the master minds 
in pbilosopby and theology. The selections are,in the 
main, judicwusly made, and the principal value of the 
book is that it isan arsenal of weapons ready to the band 
to which any one may go for bis own defense; a store- 
house upcn which any one may draw for bis own spir 
itual or intellectus) food, and that toall those who give 
to these problems any individual thought it furnishes the 
companionship and the results of those who have gone 
before in the same path. 

Row to Pay Church Debts and How to Keep Churches 
out of Debt. By Rev. Sylvanus Stall, A.M. (I. K, Funk 
& Co , New York.) This book contains a discussion of a 
very important branch of church work, and it is couducted 
in apractical manner. It is a testimuny of experience, 
and wil] be valuable in the hands of every cburch trustee, 
The evil ¢ff-ct of church debts, how churches get in debt, 
how to pay such debts, and then keep free from them, 
metbods of raising money for ordivary and special work, 
the Sabbath collec ion and the tithe, free-will offering 
and almsgiving are presented in different chapters. To 
any troubled church or pastor, pining away under pecuni- 
ary difficulties, the suggestions here made cannot fail to 
bring relief. It will be an era of blessedoess when the 
principles inculcated in tbis volume are universally 
adopted. Tne Courch of Christ should be above reproach 
in this matter. The samples of cards, circulars, envelopes, 
etc., in use in different churches, add to the practical 
value of the book. 

Wandering Thoughts and Wandering Sleps. By a Phila- 
delphia Lady. (J B Lippincott & Co.) This hook is con- 
fessedly a first attempt, and in the light of a first attempt 
should be therefore judged. Unfortunately, however, 
when one eseays to read a book that jars on whut we may 
term the int+ Jlectual nerves, the fact that it is a first attempt 
will not altog-ther console us for deficiencies, nor retain 
the attention if itis inclined to wander. But considering 
the unnatural key in which the work is written, and the 
triteness of the subjects dwelt on, the anonymous writer 
bas on the whole succeeded in giving us some interesting 
sketches and notes by the way. The framework of the 
book is slight, and one cannot help wishing that the writer 
had deviated from the guide-hooks 4 little more, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—George Macdonald's new novel, ‘‘ Mary Marston,” has 
gone at once to a second edition. 

—A volume of “English Ballads,” by Mr. Dante G. 
Rossetti, is nearly ready for the press. 

—A fourth general meeting of the American Library 
Association is in progress at Washington and Baltimore 
this week. 

—A life of Sir John Franklin, the Arctic explorer, is 
coming along presently in the ‘“‘ Ne. Plutarch Series,”’ 
Prof. A. H. Beesley is the anthor. 

—A new novel which has been exciting some remark in 
England, entitled ‘‘ Strictly Tied Up,” is said to be from 
the pen of Mr. Beresford Hope, M. P. 

—Cardinal Mannirg’s last work is ‘The Cutholic 
Cburch and Modern Society,” a reply to Mr. Froude on 
the influence of the Church of Rome in Ireland. 

—The next ‘“ Hibbert Lectures” will be by Mr. Rhys 
Davids, on the Buddhistic Religion: and Professor Kuenen, 
tbe famous Dutch critic. is to be the lecturer in 1882. 

—Ward, Locke & Co., of London, are issuing a six penny 
edition of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. The type is small 
but clear, and the form as convenient as it is cheap. 

—A library ard reading room has been opened for the 

use of the Harvard Annex, and contributions of books, 
especially books of reference, are solicited from the hb- 
eral. 
—Fords, Howard & Hulbert will shortly publish the life 
and letters ot John Howard Raymond, late President of 
Vassar College, and it ought to be a very entertaining 
book. 

— the name of the first book published in Greenland is 
‘“Kaladlit Okalluktualliait Kalsdlisut Kablunatudlo.” 
Would you like to read it? One copy has reached this 
country. 

—A first translation of Milton's ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is 
now being brought out in Madras by a native clergyman, 
and its first two books have just been issued by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Christian Knowl-dge. 

—Miss Tincker, the author of “Sigoor Monaldini’s 
Niece,” bas another Roman novel in press somewhere, 
called ‘‘ By the Tiber.” It is asserted to be a personal 
history, but of that we cannot speak with authority. 

—Prof.S8ayce met with an unhappy accident in Cy- 
prus from the kick of an unsympathetic mule, which it 
is feared is hkely to interrupt bis investigations of the 
ruins of that island, and to delay their literary fruitage. 

—If you want a complete key to Lord Besconsfield’s 
‘**Endymion,” you can get it by sending 444d. to Jobn 
Francis, 20 Wellington Street, Strand, London, England. 
The ‘“*Key” has been reprinted from ‘ Notes and 
Queries,” 

—Sampson Low & Co., of London, have begun the pub- 
lication of Canon Tristam’s ‘* Pathways through Pales- 
tine.” a descriptive tour, to be completed in twenty-two 
monthly parts, at 2s 6d. each, with forty-four photographs 
for illustrations. 

—The R-v. Narcisse Cyr, of Boston, has begun the pub- 
lication of ‘*Le Republicain,” a French weekly paper, 
which would be a good thing to take for those who are 
studying the French language, and have got far enough 
to be able to read it wi'h avy degree of facility. 

—The new nintb edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica ” does not seem to be giving universal satisfaction in 
Evglond, for we read in one of our English excbanges 
tbat ‘‘some gentlemen of culture and position are desir- 
ous of a new edition,” still *‘ more in accordance with the 
old editions, especially on Evgli-h history and language.” 
Contributors are asked for to this end. 

—The New York *“‘ Commercial Advertiser ’’ of January 
15th had a very good aud justly appreciative notice of the 
Boston publishiog bouse of Estes & Lauriat. This is one 
of the youngest firms in the trade, both of the partners 
baviog barely reached their fortieth year; but it is doing 
an immense business, both in publishing and bookselliag 
and bas already the largest store in Boston. 

—It may possibly interest our readers to know that one 
bundred artist’s proofs of each of the e'chings in the 
‘* Portfolio” are printed on Japanese paper, and sold 
separately. The list of them now number about 200, and 
some of them have become very scarce. J. W. Bouton, of 
New York, is the American agent for this periodfca), 
which is of English production, and edited by P. G. Ham- 
erton. 

—Toe new “Collection of British Ballads’? begun by 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. is to consist of twenty-four 
parts, to bs published monthly at 7d. a part. It special 
feature will be several hundred engravings on wood, ex- 
ecuted by some of the leading artists of the, day at a cost 
of many thousands of pounds. The first part is now due, 
and will be awaited with interest by all lovers of good and 
fine books, 

—The Baltimore and Obio Railroad, in its ‘‘ New B. & 
O. Red Book,” has succeeded in running over so much im- 
portant statistical ground as to seemingly lose its advertis- 
ing character; and instead of ‘‘ rates ” and ‘* advantages” 
has given us the most accurate official tabulated election 
returvs for 1880, and compiled comparative statements of 
previous elections. A letter inclosing a three cent stamp 
to C. K Lord, Baltimore, Md., will secure the book. 

—The Rev. W. F. Crafts, whose working capacity seems 
to be un'imited, has gotten out his frstand second parts of 
‘“* Fireside Talks on Genesis,” in the ‘* Sabbath Library.” 
Uncle Will, who is the acknowledged authority in this cozy 
group of Bible learners, bas chatted with them from the 
creation down through the life of Abraham, and from 
Isaac to Moses. There are in these two books indications 
that older persons desire to '‘draw up” to the fireside, 
and join in the talks, which are somstimes a trifls learned 
for children, 
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Che Spectator. 


MOSCOW IN LONDON. 

Under this startling title the ‘‘Saturday Review”’ pre- 
sents a harrowing picture of the condition of London dur- 
ing the recent great snow-storm. ‘To have lived in Lon- 
don,” it says, ‘‘on Tuesday, the 18th January, 1881, and 
to have survived the experience, is something which any 
man is justified in remembering, and which ought to jus- 
tify occasional boastingof the fact.’’ 

Mr. George W. Smalley,the London correspondent of the 
“Tribune,” who views the storm from the standpoint of 
his larger experience, scoffs at the alarm and distress of 
the English over what was after all only an aver- 
age American snow fall. ‘‘If 1may presume to have an 
opinion,” he says, ‘‘ I should say the fall did not exceed 
twelve inches; a conclusion which I reach from inspect- 
ing the lower leads in the rear of my house, which are 
protected on allsides by walls; and though I shall not de- 
fend my opinion against any more scientific measure- 
ment, I am confident that my estimate is a liberal one,and 
that the average depth in the streets was, by reason of 
drifts, much less than this. As I said, you would have 
laughed at a snowstorm of this magnitude, and rejoiced 
over it, and got out sleighs, and put drays on runners, and 
everything would have gone as merrily as bells could make 
it. ‘* The secret of the distress and impotence of London in 
similar circumstances is due in part to the infrequency of 
the fall of snow in considerable quantities. Itis due also 
in part to the gross incapacity of the municipal bodies 
which, under the name of vestries, pretend“to govern the 
various parishes of London; to their want “of foresight 
and of honesty and of any real ability whatever for the 
work they areappointed todo. The streets, though vastly 
better kept than the streets of New York, are never really 
in good condition; are not to be compared in point of 
cleanliness, for example, with the streets of Paris. It is 
true that the quantity of snow this week is unusual, but it 
is equally true that a little snow comes every winter, and 
that the Londoner, whether vestryman or mere citizen, 
shows himself equally and painfully and ludicrously un- 
able to deal with that little.” 





THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 

Queen Emma, of Holland, is a fair, pleasant-looking, 
blue-eyed German gir], not positively pretty, but with a 
sweet, explessive, and peculiarly kindly face. The older 
families among the Dutch nobility were at first inclined 
to look down upon her, deeming a princess of the com- 
paratively insignificant house of Waldeck-Pyrmont by nc 
means a titting spouse of their sovereign. But the young 
Queen has contrived to win all hearts by her gracious and 
unaffected courtesy. She is the idol of her elderly spouse, 
who is never wearied of watching over ber, and he spends 
hie days in her society. She on her part is perfectly de- 
voted to her husband, forming in that respecta marked 
contrast to the late Queen, who was a very intellectual, 
high-spirited woman, and resented the King’s various pec- 
cadilloes with an amount of anger and contempt which, 
though netural, was far from being politic. The Salic law 
does not exist in Holland, so that no legal obstacle will 
prevent the accession of the infant princess to the throne, 
should the weak state of health of Prince Alexander cause 
him to be defivitely excluded from the succession. 


THE NEW FORTIFICATIONS OF PARIS. 

The work of refortifying Paris, which has been going 
on for the last seven years, has been substantially com- 
pleted, with the result of vastly strengthening the posi- 
tion of the city against foreign attack, if not to make it 
absolutely impregnable. An army assuming to effectu- 
ally blockade Paris, as in 1870, must now be numerous 
enough to invest it on a circle of a hundred miles, instead 
of, as before, on one less than fifty. Today the rédle as 
regards possessing advantage of ground is altogether 
changed. The besieged hold'a!l the commanding positions. 
Generally speaking, the assailant must traverse wide 
open plains swept by a powerful cross-fire; he cam no 
longer bring concentric fire to bear within a limited cir- 
cumference ; to combine against a sortie the assailant must 
move on a wide arc, while the defender moves on a short 
line. The method on which the new forts are construct- 
ed differs essentially from that employed in 1840. It is 
that of the French engineer Montalembert, which hitherto 
found more favor in Germany than in France, but which 
has now been reproduced with improvements. 


PUNCH’S RESOLUTIONS. 

The Spectator submits ‘‘ Punch’s ” resolutions, with some 
modifications, for the meditation of its readers: 

1. To pay cash. 

2. To give up everything that disagrees with me. 
First find out exactly what does disagree with me.) 

3 To cutdown my consumption of cigars. 

4. To take the girls and mamma abroad, instead of sending 
them to Ramsgate, and going to Homburg by myself. 

5. To wear out my old clothes. 
6. To eschew suppers. 
7. To hear old s eries with a smile. 
8. To know the aristocracy without mentioning the fact. 
9. To believe that I am sometimes wrong. 
0. To improve what mind I have left. 
1. To agree with my wife on all subjects. 


(Mem. 


id 


LORD ALINGTON’S WHITE FARM. 


A curious freak in agriculture is Lord Alington’s white 
farm, which is thus described by the “‘ Whitehall Re- 
view *’: 

* The specialty of this farm istbat all the birds and animals 
ure white, It is not an uncommon thing to see between two 





and three hundred white pigeons perched on the out-build- 
ings; just inside the entrance you observe a white peacock; 
further on are the white squirrels and geese, the white goats 
and the white turkeys;,the stalls in the yard contain no beasts 
but white ones. A fat white doe, given to Lord Alington 
some years ago by the Queen, strides about in the well-lit- 
tered stal!; and just by the hutches in which the long-furred 
white rabbits frisk and play about like Cowper's tame hares, 
is a model house containing white rats and mice, a present 
from the Prince of Wales. Even the cat and cockatoo be- 
longing to the farm-keeper are white.” 


THE USES OF THE THAMES. 

Probably no other inhabitants of a city would make so 
little use of a tidal river passing through it as the London- 
ers do of the Thames, which ought to be a great distribut- 
ing artery for fruit, vegetables, meat, forage, coal, and 
other such goods. As it is, cargoes are unloaded above 
London Bridge, and then conveyed many miles in carts, 
The reason isthat the wharfingers below London Bridge 
area powerful class, and in order that the city should 
profit by dues, it plays into their hands. 








Correspondence. 


‘“ PROTECTION, THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND.” 

Srr: The short article in your issue of the 26th instant, 
under the heading, ‘‘ Protection, the Poor Man’s Friend,”’ 
is one of the very few articles appearing in The Christian 
Union which, to my mind, have not the quality of reason or 
judgment necessary to give it substantial weight or carry 
conviction into the minds of men who possess ordinary in- 
telligence and an ordinary knowledge of history. And I 
believe that all the artificial force for good or evil it may 
have will be derived from the high standing and charac- 
ter of the paper in which it is published. 

Theorists and mere students of political economy may 
form and adopt new theories and follow new lights; may 
discuss and preach them with dazzling plausibility, but it 
would indeed be a sorry day for the poor man should our 
legislators abandon experience for experiment, especially 
since experiments in the direction of free trade in the past 
have never failed to bring depression and stagnation to 
business and want and poverty to the poor man’s hearth. 

The poor man may not be able to understand the theo- 
ries of Bastiat, or be able to fathom the philosophy of John 
Stuart Mill; may not comprehend the wisdom of MecCul- 
loch, Adam Smith, Say, and Ricardo; he may be con- 
founded by the aphorisms of Perry and the figures of 
Atkinson, but the poor man who knows anything of politi- 
cal history knows that the country has grown stronger 
and richer and greater under the existing system of pro- 
tection. 

We are told by the author ef the article cited, in sub- 
stance, that to put the laborer of this country upon an 
equality with the laborer in other countries, who works 
for less and lives on less, by the imposition of duties upon 
his products sent into our markets, is to put a tax upon 
our own consumers. Granted for argument’s sake that 
such is the case, is it not absolutely true that by taxation 
a nation grows rich, strong and great, in and through the 
elevation and improvement in all the conditions of the 
life of the laboring masses which make up her character 
and power and rule her destinies? It may be that arith- 
metic, in the hands of theorists and mere students of the 
science of political economy, can figure out the exact tax 
which under the existing system the workingman pays on 
the coat he wears, the shoes he buys, and the hat he 
makes; but the intelligent workman will all the while, 
with exultant pride, point to the comforts of his home, to 
the schoolhouses and to the savings banks, for which he 
exchanged a hovel and a pittance in a foreign land, and 
will laugh figures and theories out of sight, while he still 
beckons those he left behind living on science and philoso- 
phy to turn their faces from preachers to practical results, 

The rewards of iabor in England are better than elze- 
where in Europe; yet what a picture of misery and 
wretchedness is presented by large classes of her working 
people! Huddled together in cellars and garrets, in defi- 
ance of comfort, shame and health; workhouses crowded; 
women and children of tender age subjected to the sever- 
est and most constant toils; whole classes stunted in 
growth and perishing before the meridian of life is 
reached; industrious, skillful and temperate artisans only 
able in prosperous times to obtain a scanty subsistence, 
and plunged into an abyss of misery at every recurring 
revulsion in trade! This is, unfortunately, no imaginative 
picture. And it is to be supposed that it will always be 
thus in every country where a privileged aristocracy is 
fostered and mantained. 

It is admitted that some of the most distinguished and 
able writers on political economy have profoundly demon- 
strated that all science is against protection. But it is 
sufficient, perhaps, to say that all history and all experi- 
ence is for protection. Not a great many years ago the 
question of the practicability of navigating the ocean in 
vessels propelled by steam was very much discussed by 
scientific men. The amount of fuel required to propel a 
vessel a given distance and the capacity of a vessel to carry 
the amount required, were all calculated with every other 
element that could enter into the question, upon purely 
scientific principles, by the first scientific men of the coun- 
try, and it was finally settled that it was wholly imprac- 
ticable, and that no more time and money should be spent 
in experimenting upon the subject. But just as the ques- 
tion was fully and finally settled and the decision promul- 
gated to the world, the steamer ‘*Sirius,’’ from Europe, 
came steaming up the bay and anchored in the harbor of 
New York. The scientific demonstration still stands. No 
man has been able to disprove or answer it scientifically ; 











but the trouble is that men will go all over the world in 
steamers in spite of it. It is very much so with political 
economy. 

It is about a century since Adam Smith, Say, and 
Ricardo demonstrated that protection was injurious to 
every country that adopted it, and must ultimately work 
its ruin. But in spite of this demonstration, nations have 
gone on protecting the industry of their people, and have 
grown rich and prosperous by it; and those that have af- 
forded the most uniform, steady and ample protection 
have grown richest. 

Alittle over two hundred years ago England was a 
third-rate power in Europe. In the reign of Charles I. her 
wool went to Flanders to be manufactured and the woolen 
goods were imported from that country. Her exports and 
imports were carried by Dutch vessels from Holland. 
Spain, with her “‘ Invincible Armada,’’ was mistress of the 
ocean. Van Trumpand De Ruyter, with the navy of the 
States General of Holland, swept the British channel with 
a broom at the mast-head. After the execution of Charles 
I., when Cromwell was given the reins of government, he 
procured the passage of the English navigation laws. 
Exportation of unmanufactured wool and the importation 
of manufactured wool were prohibited. The results of 
high protective laws have made England what she has 
ever since claimed to be—mistress of the ocean. By these 
protective laws England has become the great workshop 
of the world. Her artisans supply every commodity 
which the necessities or the luxuries of the human family 
require, She imports the raw products of all other na- 
tions, converts them into manufactured fabrics, and sends 
them back again enhanced in value an hundred fold by 
the labor of ber poorly-paid artisans, to be consumed by 
the producers of the raw material. 

All history, both ancient and modern, teaches this same 
lesson; wherever the workshops of the world are, 
figuratively speaking, there will its commerce center and 
its capita] concentrate. Andthe only solid basis of na- 
tional power and greatness is the wealth, the accumulated 
capital, and the productive power and capacity of its peo- 

le. 

. Finally, Mr. Editor, as one of the poor men who has for 
nearly half a century filled an humble niche among the toil- 
ers, fully convinced by practical experiences of the wis- 
dom of protection to industry, I shall ever pray that the 
existing system may be continued, if for no other reason 
than that it may enable me to renew my subscription to 
The Christian Union; for, however it may differ trom me 
on some questions, it is a source of pleasure and profit to 
myself and family. W. S. CLARKE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 27, 1881. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING. 
To The Christian Union : 

My greatly esteemed friend Prof. Smyth will, I am 
sure, accept the declaration of my deep regret that I have 
even seemed to entertain and to communicate any erro- 
neous apprehension of his position with regard to minis- 
terial standing. Accuracy in representing the position 
uf another is to my mind of far greater consequence than 
any matter of ecclesiastical administration. 

It is of the utmost importance that those who now bear 
in common the Congregational name should understand 
each other, that they may know whether they are suffi- 
ciently agreed to walk together ecclesiastically. I think 
that I am under no misapprehension in the belief that 
some Congregationalists hold the following principles as 
characteristic of our polity; viz.: 1-That a minister is 
responsible for his church membership to the church of 
which he is a member; for his pastorate to the church of 
which he is pastor; and for his standing among the 
churches to the churches in council. 2. That he is under 
no other ecclesiastical responsibility, and that member- 
ship in an association is wholly beyond the necessary con- 
ditions of good standing and of ample certification to such 
standing. 

I refrain from assertion, but beg leave to ask: 

1. Does Prof. Smyth deny that ‘‘ these” principles are 
“‘ the” principles of our polity? 

2. Does he deny that these principles supply all neces- 
sary provisions for excluding an unworthy minister, 
whether from the pastorate or from fellowship? 

3.. Does he regard the practical measures proposed in his 
report as in harmony with these principles? 

4. Does he endorse that action of the National Council 
which for several years has deprived an ordained minis- 
ter, in the faculty of Andover Seminary, of a place on the 
published list of Congregational ministers? 

Iconfess to the suspicion that some of our brethren 
entertain the definite purpose to displace Congregational- 
ism (while retaining the name) by some form of Conso- 
ciationism or Associationism similar to what now exists 
in certain places, and to make use of the National Coun 
cil in furtherance of that purpose. I do not impute to 
Prof. Smyth any share insuch a purpose. Yet some of 
the provisions of his report seem tributary to it. 

Let us understand each other. When Christian breth- 
ren have misconceived each other's position, in consequence 
of the ambiguities and deficiencies of language, the plain- 
est speech is the kindest and the most serviceable toward 
ultimate agreement. If any churches wish to adopt new 
conditions of ministerial standing, or of the certification 
of that standing, it is their ‘* inalienable right.” Let them 
go if they will and exercise that right. But there are 
churches and ministers who find associations and confgr- 
ences profitable for the exchange of Christian fellowsthp, 
and who would gladly receive larger profit of the same 
kind from a national gathering, but who will have no part 
in any local, State or national body which assumes to 
declare against them any obligations, or to exact of them 
any conditions of recognizea fellowship, which obliga- 
tions and conditions they have, in their strict adherence to 
es principles, always repudiated. 

ery respectfully yours, Gro. B, SAFFORD. 
BURLINGTON, Vt., Jan, 31, 1881. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be | 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in thia respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases.) 

INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York. 

* London Illustrated News.”’ 

** London Graphic.” 

Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, N. Y. 

“Under Life’s Key.” 
brary.) By M. C. Hay. 

W. S. GoTTSBERGER. 


(Franklin Square Li- 


‘‘Ernstine.”’ By Von Hillern. ? 
A. S. BaRNEs & Co,, 111 William St., N.Y. 
“The World’s Fair, Philadelphia, 1876." By 
F. A. Walker. 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
a. %. 
** Rose Clifton.” By Mrs. E. F. Richmond, 
WaLvEN & Stowe, Cincinnati, O. 
By the Rev. Dr, 


NATIONAL 58 Reade St., 


‘A Key to the Apocalypse.” 
A. Brunson. 

‘** Missionary Concerts.” 
Smith. 

CHAS. SCRIBNER’sS Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 

“The Steam House.” Part I. By Jules 
Verve. A handsome volume full of the author's 
extravagant skill. 

D. Van NosTRAND, 23 Murray St., N. Y. 
“Electric Lighting.’ By E. W. Sawyer. 
Jas. Port, 12 Astor Place, N. Y. 

“Hours with the Bible.” 1st vol. By Dr. 
Geikie. Suggestive studies on Bible coaracters 
aud events. 

ORANGE Jupp Co., 


By the Rev. W. T. 


245 B’way, N. Y. 
* Ensilage,”” By John M. Bailey. 


Gro. Munro, 17 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 
“ May.” By Mrs. Oliphant. 


‘fn the Holidays.”” By M. C. Hay. 
‘*Under St. Paul.” By R. Dowling. 
“Tancred.”’ By Disraeli, 


‘* Under the Slieve Ban.” By R. E. Fravcillon, 


Forps, Howarp & HuLBERT, 27 Park Place, N.Y. 
* Life and Letters of John Howard Raymond.” 
By his Eldest Daughter. Sketch of the Jate 

President of Vassar College. 

“The Best Way in Housekeeping and Cook. 
ing.’ By Helen Campbell, A practical treatise 
on all departments of housekeeping. 

Fow.er & WELLS, 753 B’way, N.Y. 

By Dr, N 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., 741 B'way. 
“The Praise of Books by English Authors.” 

By John A. Langford, LL.D. A collection of 

sentiments in praise of books. 

“The A B C Poultry Book.” 
Wilson. 

‘* What Girls Can Do.” 

PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, Etc. 

Collections of the Old Colony Historical Soci- 
ety, Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, Purposes of Civil 
Service Reform, How to Live in Winter, Indica- 
tions of Character (Fowler & Wells), 


‘“*Spurzheim and Combe.” . Capen. 


By Mrs. M. A. 


By Phillis Browne. 


MAGAZINES. 

Harper's, Unitarian Review, The Southern 
Pulpit, Bankers’ Magazine, The Sunday Maga- 
zine, Edinburgh Review, Barnes’s Educational 
Monthly, Nineteenth Century, Contemporary 
Review, Art Amateur, Appleton’s Journal. 


Music. 
Co., Boston.—New Easter 
“ Red- 


Oliver Ditson & 
Hymo (30c.); “Lift your Glad Voices; 
Letter Days” (35c.); “ Unfinished Song’ (40c.); 
“Torpedo Galop” (40c.), from Olivette; ‘Flower 
of St. Petersburg Waltz” (30c.), by J. J. Pound: 
**Mountain Rose Waltz" (30c.), by Mrs. Hattie 
Bloomer. 

Howard Gannett, Boston,—‘‘ All Hail!” for 
Sabbath-schools. By the Rev. E. 8S. Lorenz. 
$5 per hundred. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PLATONISM versus CHRISTIANITY : 


The Question of Immertality 
Historically considered, with special reference to 
the APOSTASY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH; to 
which is annexed an Essay on the UNITY OF MAN. 

By J. H. PETTINGELL 
A Congregationa! Minister. 

A masterly argument trom history, with numer- 
ous citations, showing how Plato's doctrine ot Uni- 
versal Immortality gradually supplanted the true 
Scriptu:e doctrine of Life Everlasting through 
Christ only. 

Should be in the hands of every preacher and re- 
ligious teacher. 

Just published. 8vo. 103 pages. Price, 3 cents; 
four for $1. 00, by mail, $20 per hundred. Address J. 
D. BROWN, Publisher, 606 Minor St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


READ THIS!!! READ THIS!!! 


Rev.D L. Jones, pastor Congregational Church, 
Limerick, Maine, says of Kent’s New CoMMENTARY, & 
Manual for Young Men, **I have just read it through 
and am ready to say that, in no other book of its size, 
do I find so much living truth set forth ina more 
suggestive manner. It deservesa place in every 
see and I rec ommend it especially to the young 

ee 
rr. Hill, of Ontario, New York. a young man of 
twenty, says: “I would notsell it for three times 
the price if I eou ld not get another.”’ Sent, postpaid, 




















for $1. Cc. KENT, Publisher, Davenpo t, Lowa. 
JUS ISSUED.—ROPER’S ENGINEER’S 
HANDY BOOK. Containing a full exrlanation of 


Steam Engine Indicator andits use and om 
space to Engineers and Steam Users. l6mo, 675 page 
Price, $3.50. E. CLAXTON & CO., Philadelphia. 


The very best illustrated magazine pub- 
lished. — BIRMINGHAM (ENG.) MAIL. 


SCRIBNER FOR MARCH. 


This richly illustrated number has in its 
table of contents the following: The second 
installment of Mrs. BURNETT'S bright nove- 
lette, 

A Fair Barbarian, which the Phila. 
Inquirer calls *‘a vivid, fascinating story.” 
Copies of the February SCRIBNER, contain- 
ing the first chapters, may still bs had of 
booksellers or the publisners. The three 
numbers containing the novelette complete 
can be had for one dollar. 

Musical Possibilities in America. By 
THEODORE THOMAS. An article of wide 
popular interest, by the great music-leader 
of this country. 

Ericsson’s ** Destroyer’? and Her 
New Gun. By CHas. BARNARD. A fully 
illustrated account of Ericsson’s latest in- 
vention, *‘before which the iron-clad fleets 
of Europe are belpless.” 

In London with Dickens. The haunts 
of David Coppertield, Little Dorrit, and 
others. With illustrations by CHas, A. 
VANDERHOOF. 

Charles and Mary Lamb. An inter- 
esticg paper, accompanied by portraits, re- 
produced from a rare oil-painting from 
life. 

Other notable features as follows: 
“ Protestantism in Italy,” By Rev. WasH 
INGTON GLADDEN; The Free Cbristian 
Courch, etc.; * John Singleton Copley, R. 
A..” by his grandvaughter, with many re- 
produczions of COPLEY's works; ‘* Striped 
Bass,’ a sporting article with illustrations 
by MORAN, TABER, BOLLES, and others; 
“Glimpses of Parisian Art,” with sketches 
by American, Spanish, and French painters 
in Paris; a Dangerous Virtue, a short 
* Recollections of 
American Society,’ by “Mrs. 8. W. OAKEY; 
** Notesof a Walker,”’ by JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Poems by Dr. J. G. Houuann, 8. M. B. 
PIATT, and others. 


** MADAME DELPHINE,” 


a Novelette by GroRGE W. CABLE, will 
begin in May, following ‘“‘ A Fair Barba- 
rian.”’ 

Price of this number, 35 cents; sold by all 
dealers. Subscription price, $4 a year. 


te See review in last number of The 
Christian Union. 


SCOTCH 
SERMONS, 


1880. 


By Principal Carrp, Rev. J. Cunntncuay, D.D., 
Rev. D. J. Fereuson, B. D., 
Knicut, LL.D., Rev. W. McIntosa, 
Rev. W. L. McFar.ay, Rey. 
B.D, Rev. T. Nicout, 
Rev. A. Semp.e, B. D., 
Rev. PATRICK STEVENSON, Rey. R. H. Story, 
D.D, 


Professor Wm. 
D D., 
ALLAN MENZIES, 
Rev. T. Rat, M. A., 
Rev. J. STEVENSON, 


This volume originated in the wish to gather 
together a few specimens of a style of teaching 
which increasingly prevails among the clergy of 
the Scottish Chureh, 
commotion in 


Its publication has caused 
the Scotch 
did in the 


almost as muc.a 


Church as “Essays and Reviews” 


Church of England some years ago. 


“These sermons are not the speculations of 
moral philosophers or the essays of literary 
theologians, but the earnest utterances of men 
set over churches, and teaching upon these 
grave themes from Sabbath to Sabhath. In 
view of this fact the volume is very significant 
of the trend of thought in the Seotiand of to- 
day. There is aserious and determined spirit 
evident here, more than in anything which has 
thus far transpired in that land so wonderfully 
stirred by a theological revival. The persecu- 
tion to which Prof. Robertson Smith and two or 
three more have been subjected has called at- 
tention afresh to ‘the roots of religion,’ and a 
wide-spread and powerful revival to essential 
religion is imminent. We believe, as beside a 
formal, cruel, and heartiess orthodoxy, it will 
seem to thoughtful men not so much an aberra- 
tion from the truth asa ‘ Restoration of Be- 
lief.’ °—[Chicago Al iance. 


‘* Aside altogether from the opinions which it 
advocates, it is a volume of great ability. With 
pe goons an exception the sermons are models 

_ eloquence. The thought is vigorous 
and fresh, and the language is clear, natural, 
direc: and forceful. The first two sermons— 
those on ‘Corporate Immorality’ and on ‘ Union 
with God’—by the Very Rev. Principal Caird, of 
the University of Glasgow, whether we consider 
the fine, subtle, Hegelian philosophy of which 
the Principal is one of the most accomplished 
exponents, and which is revealed in every sen- 
tence, or the weaith and appropriateness of dic- 
tion with which the ideas are clothed, must be 
regarded as gems—almost unexampled speci- 
menus of pure and lofty thought wedded to 
words matchiess for grace and beauty. What- 
ever be the effect of this volume on the theology 
of Scotland, and on the theology of Presbyteri- 
-— enerally, it is certain to have a large and 

ring class of readers. ’’—{New York Herald. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 BOND ST., NEW. YORK. 





The Indian Question. 


A Century of Dishonor. 


A SKETCH OF THE 


United States Government's Dealings 
with some of the Indian Tribes. 


By H. H., 


AUTHOR OF ** VERSES,”’ ** BITS OF TRAVEL,”’ ETC 
WITH A 
PREFACE BY BISHOP WHIPPLE 
AND AN 


INTRODUCTION BY PRES SEELYE. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 





The author of this book has brought to 
her task a ripe scholarship and a facile pen. 
More than this, she has evidently under- 
taken her work with an enthusiasm and a 
sympathy with the wronged which none 
but a tender-hearted and just woman can 
possess, From its perusal the man 
who loves his country, and recognizes the 
universal brotherhood of mankind, will 
rise with genuine indignation, not un- 
mingled with mortification and discomfort. 
It is the history ‘‘in little” of what is 
really a century of dishonor. It is not 
possible that a perusal of this remarkable 
story of a nation’s dishonor can fail to 
arouse the people of the United States to a 
sense of their own responsibility for tue 
wicked dealings of their Government with 
the aborigines of our, country.—[N. Y. 
Times. 

In this volume the dishonorable and un- 
just treatment of the Indians is most 
graphically described. ‘*H. H.” has 
labored earnestly and ably for the Indian. 
Her eloquent pen has had the inspiration 
of a woman’s sympathetic heart. Her re- 
cord is a sad and cruel one, and one that 
ought to arouse a sentiment of justice in 
the people of this land, and inspire them to 
force the Government and its agents to do 
what is right.—| Brooklyn Union-Argus. 

There was never so damning an arraign- 
ment of any civilized people as that en- 
titled ‘‘A Century of Dishonor.” It is one 
terrible series of crimes and offenses on 
the part of the United States Government 
against a weak and long-suffering race— 
a record of innumerable treaties made and 
broken ; of lands forcibly seized ; of horri- 
ble massacres and outrages such as South 
Sea Islanders could not parallel; of en- 
forced starvation, sickness and death. 

We commend this volume to the reader. 
In thus boldly championing the 
cause of the oppressed and in placing this 
record before the American people, the 
author deserves the hearty thanks of every 
one who has at heart the principles, we 
will not say of Christianity, but of human- 
ity. When a woman can devote herself to 
the overthrowing of so colossal an evil, it 
is hardly possible that those who term 
themselves statesmen should long look on 
with indifference.—| Boston Traveller. 

A book with a distinct purpose to arouse, 
to excite, to move the public, and the pur- 
pose is one which deserves the heartiest 
sympathy. She makes herself 
the advocate and champion of a cause and 


an oppressed people, and there can be no 
dispute about the main truth which ‘‘ H. 
H.” here seeks to impress upon the popular 
mind.—[N. Y. Evening Post. 

The Indian question has never had so 
thorough an exposition as that given by 
‘*H. H.” in her new book called ‘‘ A Cen- 
tury of Dishonor.” Simply as a 
book of reference concerning the treaties 
made and broken with various tribes, ‘‘ A 
Century of Dishonor” is a most valuable 
book ; and as a series of true stories it is 
painfully interesting.—[ Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, 





Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 
"Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





READY TO-DAY. 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


By Frarces Power Cobbe. 

Miss Cobbe bas given us a book wh'‘ch can- 
pot fail to do incalculable good in the world. 
It will be read by thousands of «arnest wo- 
menon bot! sides of the Atlantic, and, 
weighty with suggestion as it is, it wi'l surely 
leave its mark on the thought of this genera- 
tion and tLe lifeof the next. 

Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
edition. 

For sale by booksellers generally, and by 

GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


Authorized 





141 Franklin St., Boston. 





SERMONS OF THE CITY. 


By HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New York 
2mo, 22 sermons, 48 pages $1.75 
‘The Sermons do more than state facts; they an- 
nounce principles, and they present Christian duty 
with startling emphasis. They are not sensational, 
and yet they unveil some pictures of terrible reality 
That these Sermons have been effective is seen in 
the good works tor which the congregation of 
Grace Church are becoming so well known, and 
which show that the Doctor is not a mere theorist 
—| Guardian 
We commend these Sermons tor their faithful- 
ness and plain dealing Our own city min- 
istry may profitably study them in order to see 
how broad and practical are the rela ions o' Chris 
tianity to the masses.—|New York Christian Advo 
cate (Methodist) 
“Where some preachers are wont to be obscure 


or silent, Dr. Potter is clear and outspoken. He is 
never dull or inconsequential, and therefore his 
words are useful as well as good, readable as well 
as excellent 


— New York Observer. 


The Evidential Value of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 


By the Very Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, D.D., 


Dean of Chester, England 

12mo, 186 pages ... si. 

“A good way to make sermons, as well asto learn 
something of the endless variety of the Bible, is to 
read what Dean Howson prints. This is one of those 
scholarly books which command respect for a 
church which advances such authors to its deaner- 
aes.’’—(Christian Advocate 

“In this small volume the reader will find embod 
ied a rich mine of suggestion and reflection.”’—|New 


York Observer. 


For sale atthe bookstores ; 
age paid, on receipt of price 


E. P. DUTTON &CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


or sent by mail, post- 





The Best Botany for Students and Amateurs is 
THE AMERICAN 


BOTANIST AND FLORIST, 


Including a Complete Descriptive Flora. 
By ALPHONSO WOOD, Ph.D. 
Price, post-paid, $2.00. 
Attention is also invited to 
WOOD'S PLANT RECORD, for analyzing 
ing specimens as gathered. §& cts 
WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS 
Outfit; viz., Press, Trowel, etc 
FLORA OF NEW JERSEY (Willis) 
DARBY'S SOUTHERN BOTANY. $1.00. 
STEELE’S 14 WEEKS’ COURSE IN BOTANY. $1.25. 
THINKER’S FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY 





and record 
Complete Field 
2.00 


$1.00. 


25 cts, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William sSt.. N. Y. 
34 & 36 Madison St.. Chicago. 


FIVE FAMOUS OPERAS. 


MIGNON ($3.) Opera by AMBROISE THOMAS 
« This very successtul opera first be- 
came known in Paris, where it slowly but surels 
worked its way to permanent distinction, and has 
become one of the standards t is very full, occu- 
pies 405 pages, and furnishes to the purchaser quite 





a library of music of a high order 

AIDA ($2.) Grand Opera by VERDI. Composed in 
» the first instance for the ruler of Egvpt,and 

firstgiven in that ancient kingdom, where also the 


scene ot the story is laid. The strange life of old tor 

gotten ages comes betore us, andis made vivid by the 
thril ing music of one of the most brilliant of com 
posers 


CARMEN ($2.) Bv GEORGES BIZET. A Spanish 
* Opera, introducing Spanish Gypsies, 
Soldiers, Spanish Dons, a Torre ‘ador, avd Spanish 
Contraband Traders We are in contact with the 
bizarre ways and incidents of the Spanish Peninsula 
and the music is quite in consonance with the pre= 
vailing brightness. 


MEFISTOFELE, terete iS thie ‘true fiend, ne- 


cording to Goethe, whose poem is ciosely tollowed 
throughou A daring composition, roma 

weird, and now widely given, and pron 

success 


FATINITZA ($2.) By F. VON SUPPI 
* music is most taking, anc 
troduces us,in a free and easy and humor 
to Russians and Turks during the war. Very 

Any book mailed, post-free, for reta 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Rx 
C. H. DITSON & CO., $43 B’dway 








BIGLOW & MAIN’S Newest Song ~~. .+ 
for Sunday-Schools Include 
4 By Lowry. Dos 
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THE EMPTY ROOM. 
By JENNY BURR. 
TS windows looked upon the square. 
Within 1t, color, form and light 
Dwelt glad together: everywhere 
A simple art refreshed the sight. 


‘The books and pictures on the wall, 
The easel, cabinet and stand, 

The curtain’s fold, the mantel—all 
Gave token of a loving haad. 


The fire burnt redly in the grate, 
And in its glow the chair was placed 
For one who always came, though late, 
Whose presence all things richly graced. 


The pleasant room remains uncbangad: 
The fire burns brightly; cabinet 

And stand are there, and books are ranged 
Along the walls in order yet. 


But itis empty, echoing; 

A silence haunts it like a ghost; 
And all things in it only bring 

The aching sense of something lust. 


© empty room ! who could have guessed 
That one slight form its space could fill! 
That Love was all it held—the rest 
A show to hide the heart’s sore dll. 








THE CARE OF SICK CHILDREN. 
By ExizaBetH R. ScoviL. 

Y HEN a healthy child is awakened in the morn- 

ing by vomiting itis tolerably certain to be the 
victim of some eruptive disease before nightfall. 
Measles comes on, lige a severe cold, with sneezing, etc. 
The rash is of adull red, and usually appears first about 
the forehead and neck. Scarlet fever is usually accom- 
panied by sore throat, more or less severe as the 
case is wild or the reverse. The rash is abright red, 
and generally is seen first on the chest. Chicken-pox 
is attended with fever; the spots are small separate 
pimples, sometimes covering the whole body, which 
after a time become little pustules filled with matter. 
It is always well to give au ailing child a warm bath. 
If there is arash coming it will help to throw it out, 
and‘in any case the effect will be soothing and gr ite- 
ful. It should not remain in the water more than a 
few minutes, and when taken out be wrapped in a blan- 
ket and quickly dried with warm towels. Typhoid fever 
is preceded by great languor, headache and drowsi- 
ness, followed by delirium. 

In fevers the two principal points to which all efforts 
are directed are to lower the temperature and sustain 
the strength. 

German physicians recommend that the whole body 
be sponged with ice-cold water and cold baths be given, 
but this violent treatment has not found favor in this 
country. Macy doctors prescribe sponging with cool 
or tepid water several times a day. The night-dress 
should be removed, and the little sufferer covered with 
a blanket. Only a small portion of tbe body should be 
wetted at once, and dried as quickly as possible. Bath- 
ing the hands and face frequently is very refreshing 
and will sometimes induce steep. It is often a matter 
of no smal: difficulty to persuade a sick child tu take 
the requisite amount of nourishment, and every device 
must b2 made use of to overcome its reluctance. If 
the child is not too ill to noti e, it will take liquid more 
readily if it is put in a small cop or pretty mug. Beef 
tea should be made as strong as possible by boiling the 
beef in a bottle, and thus extracting the juice pure. It 
should be given cold, iced, or even frozen and broken 
into little lumps. It may be made into a thin white 
soup by adding a little boiled milk thickened with ar- 
rowroot. The white of an egg beaten and added to a 
mug of milk increases its nourishing properties. If 
stimulant is ordered, wine whey may be given. Itis 
made by pouring a wineglass of sherry or Madeira 
into a pint of boilirg milk and stirring it for a moment 
until the cards and whey separate, when it must be 
strained and given hot or cold. If a child has a con- 
vulsion it should be placed in a warm bath witha 
towel wrung out of cold water on its head, and after 
remaining chere about five minutes lifted out and dried 
ina blanket. It should be kept as quiet as pussible 
until the doctor comes. In no disease does more de- 
pend upon early treatment than in that scourge of 
childhood, croup. The ordinary spasmodic croup, 
though alarming, is seldom fatal if taken in time; but 
if neglected it may terminate in pseudo-membraneous 
or true croup, from which recovery is much more 
doubtful. 

The first thing tobe done is to produce vomiting as 

speedily as possible. Toa child under a year old half 
a teaspoonfal of ipecac may be given and repeated in 





twenty minutes. The dose may be increased to a tea- 
spoonful and a half for a child between two and three, 
and to two teaspoonfuls for one of fiveorsix. Ifthere 
is no ipecac in the house a tablespoonful of mustard 
should be mixed in a tumbler of warm water, and doses 
given beginning with a tablespoonful until vomiting-is 
established. The little sufferer should be put into a 
warm bath to relax the muscles, and unless relief is 
obtained a physician should be sent fo’ at once. Half 
a teaspoonful of powdered alam in a dessertspoonful of 
molasses is highly recommended by some authorities, 
and may be tried if the doctor cannot be found. The 
dose may be repeated in ashort time. 

In diseases of the chest a child should be raised by 
pillows into a half sitting position, as this makes it 
more easy for it to breathe. Great attention should 
be paid to the ventilation and a constant supply of 
fresh air introduced, taking care that there is no ex- 
posure to draft, and that a uniform temperature is 
maintained. When the brain is affected the rocm 
must be darkened and kept perfectly quiet. The child 
never should be suddenly aroused, but spoken to 
gently and soothingly. If it makes a great resistance 
to taking medicine the doctor should be informed, as 
the excitement produced may do more barm than the 
medicine would do good. A sick child never should 
be left alone for more than a few minutes ata time, 
yet it should be carefuily guarded from excitement and 
noise, and other children should be kept away from it. 

Birds should be removed from the room; their loud 
shrill noise is very annoying to weak nerves. As much 
care is needed during convalescence as in the height 
of the illness, and sometimes even more is necessary. 
Each disease has its peculiar dangers, which demand 
special attention to ward them off. After measles 
there is a liability to cold, causing inflammation of 
the lungs. The eyes are still weak, and achild should 
not be allowed to use them long at once, or to read or 
work by gaslight. In convalescence from scarlet 
fever, sudden changes of temperature that might cause 
a chill are especially to be avoided. In recovering 
from diphtheria and typhoid fever great attention 
should be paid to the diet. A!l danger is not over for 
some weeks. In the latter disease the glands ulcerate 
internally; they usually heal, but improper food may 
cause uuhealthy action; inflammation follows, the 
ulcer perforates the bowels and death ensues. Hence 
no pew article of diet should be given without the doc- 
tor’s leave, nur should the child be permitted to use 
any violent exertion. A thorough change of air is 
most desirable after any severe illness. Nothing 
braces the system, brings back color to the cheeks and 
brightness to the eyes like ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures 
new.” Country fare and country air, or gatherivg 
shells and digging castles in the sand at the seaside, 
will do more to restore the household darling to health 
than all the bypophosphites, cod liver oil and tonics 
that could be prescribed by Esculapius himself. 








THE CARE OF RANGES AND. COOK- 
STOVES. 
By Mas. Henry WarRD BEECHER, 
] T is useless to expect a servant to manage a range 
skillfully and with an honest endeavor to prevent 
any injury or needless wear and tear of the implements 
with which she works, and to Keep the fires all right, 
unless the employer is not ouly willing, but abundant- 
ly competent to give ber minute instructions in every- 
thing connected with her work, not once or twice, 
but daily. Not only should the girl receive these les- 
sons, but also be made to understand that they will be 
daily followed up by a careful supervision antil the 
good housewife sees that her instructions have neen 
like seed sown on goud ground, and have taken deep 
root. Even then patience and watchfulness should 
not be laid aside, for heedlessness and forgetfulness 
are bound up in the hearts of most of our employees, 
and only continual vigilance will insure against mis- 
takes that may come at a time when they would seem 
the most impossible, and be often of a most mortifying 
and vexatious character. 

It is useless to call the cook to you and say, ‘‘ Now, 
Ellea, I shall expect you to be very particular in let- 
ting your fire die out after supper is ready, so as to be 
able to clear the range out thoroughly. Remove all 
the ashes and cinders, polish the range, and have kin- 
dlings and coal all laid ready to light as soon as you 
are up in the morning. Half an hour before retiring 
will be abundant time to do this.” 

Excellent instructions! The answer will no doubt 
be: ‘‘Oh, yes, mem! I always dothat.” Perhaps one 
out of a hundred cooks may do this regularly ; forif they 
will only begin this practice they will surely find it the 
best and easiest way. But take nothing ontrust. See 
with your own eyes how much her “always” means. 
There may be a clause unexpressed, which, if trans- 
lated, would read, ‘‘ When it suits my own conven- 
jence,” 





But if the watchfulness of the mistress relax toe 
often it will not be a month before she will be told, 
‘« There is something wrong about the range, ‘I have 
cleaned it out each night as directed, but it smokes, 
the ovens won’t get hot, and I can’t do anything with 
it.” 

In such a case let the mistress go to work herself to 
ferret out the mischief; or if, unfortunately, she knows 
that she is too ignorant, let her send for a workman 
from a range factory. If that must be done, the mis- 
tress should herself stand by with the cook to note the 
results of his investigations. Of course the fire must 
be all removed and the range cool before the workman 
comes—often to the great inconvenience cof the whole 
family. 

What will be his first step? 
carefully done every night. It will not take many 
minutes. He will remove every cover from the top, 
and before the face of the cook, who ‘‘certainly cleaned 
the range every evening,” he may show the whole sur- 
face of the plate packed solid with coal and ashes, 
which would obstruct all draft and prevent any cook- 
ing being well done. That will be scraped and brushed 
off, taking about ten times as long as the cook need to 
have worked at it had she really cleaned it off every 
night. 

Then he will remove the slide or little door that is 
across the pit under the oven, and notwithstanding 
cook’s asseverations that it ‘has been cleaned out 
every evening,” it may be found filled with ashes 
packed in hard close up to the bottom of the oven 
How can anything bake properly with the stove or 
range in that state? 

Perhaps he will fini the grate has never been proper 
ly emptied, and has been roughly handled to break off 
the clinkers that have grown fast to the bars till it 
is battered and broken, with only a small open place 
on which to build a fire; and a new grate must be 
bought. Then, by thumping the pipes gently, no 
doubt they will be found full of soot, and that must be 
taken out and emptied. 

Now, no protestation of the girl can blind the house 
keeper's eyes to the fact that she has been most will- 
fully deceived, and although this exposure may not in- 
sure the cook’s reformation, it will or should teach 
the mistress that her eye and hand are necessary to 
secure faithful service. 

However perfect the range may be, no one conven- 
ience is so easily ruined. And yet nothing can be so 
easily kept in perfect order. The top of the stove or 
range must be thoroughly cleaned every day, the 
covers taken off, and all that has accumulated be 
brashed with a small bristle brush into the grate. Rap 
the pipes to dis'odge any ashes or soot that may have 
settled there during the day. Then turn over the 
grate and by so doiug empty it entirely of ashes ; brush 
it off clear. If any clinkers have begun to form at this 
early stage they can be easily removed; but they are 
a sure sign that this work has been often omitted. 
This must be looked after every day, or a new grate 
will soon be needed. When the plate on top and the 
grate are well cleaned then open the dampers, twist up 
a few pieces of paper or shavings, put small chips, 
splinters or kindling over the paper lightly. If thrown 
on hastily ia a mass there will be no lungs or breathing 
holes for the fire when kindled. On this light fonnda 
tion put some few larger pieces of pine wood or 
kindlings; but do not use kiudlings too lavishly. It is 
a needless waste, and what is of equal importance, too 
much wood makes ashes so fast as to clog the fire, and 
injures the stove. If in haste and a quick fire is need- 
ed, use only two or three bits of wood, and lay over 
them a shovelfall of coke. Nothing helps to kindle a 
coal fire so quick ascoke. When this is arranged re- 
place all the covers, see that the dampers are all open, 
and ligut the fire from beneath. If lighted from above 
it will be necessary to take off one cover, and the burn- 
ing paper will fill the honse with smoke. 

As soon as the wood js all blazing, lift the front 
covers and cross piece (the paper will have been all 
burned up by that time aud the smoke will not be 
troublesome) and pour overthe hard coal evenly, and 
re,lace the cross-piece and covers. Be very careful 
that no coal rolls over on to the plate under the other 
covers. It is to be sure that this is not done that itis 
best to lift off the two front covers and cross-piece 
when putting on the coal. If coal or ashes are allowed 
to remain on that plate it prevents the oven baking 
evenly. Above all things, do not fill the grate above 
the fire bricks. Nothing can injure the range or stove 
so badly. If heaped up it burns out the top of the 
stove (this is t2e cause of cracked covers, and warped 
and broken top plates) and chokes the draft so the 
coal cannot kindle freely. Too much paper or 
kindling is not only useless, but an injary to 
the range. The paper makes a black smothering 
kind of ashes that deadens the fire, and together 
with the pine kindlings fills the range with an amount 
of bituminons smoke that clogs the pipes and prevents 
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one of the most important things belonging to the 
use and action of a range—a clear, bright, steady fire. 

When the cooking for breakfast is finished, see that 
the cook does not fail to rake out the black ashes that 
have accumulated from paper, fine kindlings, and coal, 
and thus secure aclear and perfectly unimpeded fire 
at the bottom of the grate. That prepares the way 
for a good, steady heat when the work for dinner com- 
mences. After clearing out the ashes thoroughly, lift 
one of the covers and scatter a shovelful of coals even- 
ly over the top, taking care that none finds its way on 
to the upper plate, under the side covers. It will not 
be necessary to open the drafts or dampers until the 
breakfast work is out of the way. Then it will be in 
order to begin dinner arrangements. Now open the 
drafts a few moments, shake the fire a little, take 
off both front covers and cross-piece and add evenly 
evough coal to come up to the fire-bricks or lining of 
the grate. The reasons for lifting off the covers, etc., 
instead of opening one hole and pouring in the coal at 
that one vpening, then pushing it across over the whole 
surface is to see that it is distributed evenly, and that 
none falls under the side covers on the plate beneath. 
This is of more importance than heedless girls can 
realize, but the mistress should be able to comprehend 
that by these little precautions she will secure a clear, 
evenly regulated fire for the whole time needed to 
cook the dinner, and know that the range by such care 
ought to last for years without repairs, growing better 
with use instead of a constant trouble. Always pass 
the poker under the side holes, after adding coal, to 
make sure that noue has been bidden there. Ciose the 
draft damper when theupper surface begins to Kindle. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 

(The editor of thix department will be glad to receive questions, 
sugyestionx and experiences for this column.) 

I desire some direciious for making tbe stock for soups, 
also good recipes tor tomesto, mock turile, or maccarovi 
soups, orany~f avy choice kinds would be gladly received, 
Also, the ruie tor miuce pies woicu was giveu lust Fall; it 
wasp rfcctinalli saeiails. L unfortunateiy leni my copy, 
ano it was never retur.ed. Also, good recipes tor coicken 
croyueites and the coarse cbick~-n salad. Sbould you net 
wisa to repriut these, please send me the numbers and price, 
and | will torward toe money for tae papers. 

HKespecitully, Mrs. H. F.C. 

The papers, so far as we can recall them, are of the fol- 
lowing dates: Rece:pt for chickea salad, Feb. 12, 1879; 
for chicken croque.tes, May 14, 1879; for mince pies, Aug. 
20, 1879; fur sonpe, Dec. 3, 1879. 

The geceral directions for making stuck are very sim- 
ple. Put any scraps of meat aud bone (the latier well 
crusbed) into cold water, and let it slowly simmer, care- 
fully skimmiog it meaaownile, till the meat is im soreds. 
Tois, with the fat taken off whea it is cold, is stock. Toe 
quaatity of meat aud the proportion of water is a matter 
tu be learned by practics. All good meat unavail ble in 
otber dishes can be put into the stock kettle before or afier 
otber cookiog. Tue tuliowing is a guod ule for mock tur- 
tle soup: 

Ingi edients.—Calf’s head stock; 1 oz, butter; 2 eggs; 1 
lemon; 1 gill Madeira wine; soup vegetavles aud season- 
ings. 

When the stock is quite cold, the fat which has collected 
upon the surface mu t be removed, and thea che stock will 
be ready to duish, as follows: (1.) Take out the sin and 
tongue, and hea’ the s:ock. (2.) Cut the best part of the 
skio into regular pieces about two iuches square, and save 
it, with the ears, for calf’s head @ la Poulette. Cut the 
rest of the head in.o half-inch dice. (8) Put an ounce of 
butier and half an ounce of flour in a thick saucepan over 
the fire, and stir uotil light brown, When the flour and 
butter ace brown, gradually add une quart of the stock to 
them, stirring the m:x.ure until it is smooth; thea add to 
it a small bay-leaf, a small onion stuck with toree cloves, 
two ouoces of carrot, and the following seaconings: two 
sage leaves, one small blade of mace, one sprig of thyme, 
and three sprigs each of parsley and marjoram. Boil ail 
these ingredients slowly for half an hour; then strain and 
add to the soup stock, which must meantime have been 
set by the side of the tire to boil very gently. If any 
scum rises, remove it instantly, for the soup should be 
clear and bright. Reserve a quart of the stock for calf’s 
head ala Poulette; then put in the dice of calf’s head 
already cut; if the soup is not brown, color it with a little 
caramel. Boil two eggs bard, cool them, remove the 
shells and whites, chop the yolks in small dice, and put 
them into a soup tureen with one gill of sherry or Madeira 
wine and the juice of one lemon. and pour the soup over 
them. Thin slices of lemon may be passed with the soup 

~—Can you give inthe columns of The Christian Union, in 
its appropriate place, the receipts for the raised “ French 
rolls,” such as are found on the tables at some of our hotels? 
Is it necessary to bave baker's yeast in order to get the best 
result? G.R E. 

Baker's yeast is not necessary. Any good yeast will 
accomplish the purpose. We give two receipts, either of 
which is good, 

Parker House Rolls.—In the evening put one quart of 
flour iv a bowl; put half a teaspoon of ‘salt, half a table- 
spoonful of sugar, and one ounce of lard in half a pint of 
milk and warm it till the lard is melted and the milk is 
lukewarm; then add half a gill of yeast; mix well and pour 





all into the center of the flour, Do not stir it, but cover 
and leave it {n the cellar. In the morning work it thor- 
oughly and let it rise. Teo hours before tea roll it out 
two-thirds of an inch thick, cut with a tin cutter four 
inches across; with a feather coat balf of the top with 
melted butter, and lap it nearly over the other half, then 
diaw th+m out a little to make them roll-shaped; lay them 
apart in buttered pans, and when light, bake in a quick 
oven about fifteen minutes, 

After a little practice one can manage to have these 
rolls for breakfast if the cook is up three hours before the 
meal-time. 

French Rolls.—One quart milk (new and warm is best) ; 
ove teacup yeast; one quart and a pint of flour. 

When this sponge is light, work in a well-beaten egg 
and two tablespoonfuls melted butter, with a teaspoonful 
of salt, half a teaspoonful soda dissolved in hot water, one 
tablespoonful white sugar and enough white flour to make 
asoft dough. Let this stand four or five hours; roll out 
into round cakes and fold, not quite in the center like turn- 
overs, or shape with your hands into balls. Set these 
closely together in the baking-pau; let them rise one hour, 
ani just before putting them into the oven, cut deeply 
across each ball with a sharp knife. This will make the 
cleft roll so familiar to us in French restaurants. Bake 
half an hour. 


What is the best mode to prepare beef steak for breakfast? 
I buy the very best porterbouse steaks the market aff rds, 
but bait tbe time when they come on the table they seem to 
be ruined by a want of knowledge by the cook bow to prop 
erly broilthem. Respecifully, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Supposing, as you say, the meat is of fine quality, and 
has been kept long enough to be tender, it is certainly a 
trial to have it spoiled in the cooking. Wipe the steak. 
being careful not to cut or bruise it; place it ona gridiron 
the bars of which have been slightly greased, and put 
it overa clear fice (a bandful of selt will help to clear 
the fire. Turn it often (without ;utting the fork into 
the juicy part of the steak), that both sides may be 
seared and tbe juices retained. When the steak is cooked 
to suit the famuy—sonre hking it much rarer than others 
—it should be put on a hot platter and seasoned. Forbid 
your cook to put a particle of salt or pepper on the 
steak before it is cooked. A maitre d‘hotel butter may be 
pourrd ov-r it, and garpished with slic s of lemon or 
cresses. The butter is prepared by mixing a tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, one ounce of butter, one teaspoonful 
of !emou-juice and « little salt and pepper. Then eat it 
imm-diately. Your cook must prepare it just at the right 
moment, and you must be ready for it. 


Is seal skin in any danger from moths? 


Yes, but less so than many other furs. All dyed furs 
seem to h veless attraction for the moth than those that 
are not, but it would not be safe to depeud upon it. 


Our Young Folks. 


A VALENTINE. 
By MALCOLM DOUGLAS. 
[ NDER a rosebusn the little note lay 


That Freddy had lost as he «ent on his way 
To send it to Lily, St. Valentine’s Day. 








He searched—oh, so long!—for bis note in the lane; 
He locked in the bushes and grass—but in vain, 
For poor little Freddy ne’er saw it again. 


And on that same night, when he lay in his bed, 
A cricket hopped o’er it and blushed as she read 
The sweet words, ‘I love you, dear ”—all that it said. 


“Tm puzzled to know wbom the sender can be, 
But I think that the katy did sent it to me, 
For it looks very much like his writing !’’ mused she. 








VIC’S VALENTINE, 
By GERTRUDE H. LINNELL. 

“I gave, Leave my life for thee: 

What hast toou done for me?” 
ITTLE Vic sang the sweet words over and over 
_4 in a clear, loud treble as she sat on the hearth- 
stone stretching out her feet toward the warm blaze. 
But she sang them without any thought of their mean- 
ing, for all her mind was intent upon a most Gelightful 
occupation. Vic was making a valentine, and all 
around her, on the floor, were scattered the treasures 
she had long been hoarding for this very purpose: 
some scraps of gilt paper and bits of ribbon, motto- 
papers and colored letters, and, most beautiful of all, 
some scrap-book pictures, which had cost the only five 
cents she owned in the world. Already she had made 
a splendid beginning: the brightest butterfly in the 
very center of the sheet of paper, and on each side a 
green beetle bug; and now Vic, with her head very 
much on one side, was weighing the comparative 
charms of a most brilliant bunch of flowers and a very 
red parrot. And still, as she turned over her little 
stock and vigorously pasted and dabbed, her clear, 

childish voice sang over and over : 

“T gave, I gave my life for thee: 

What bast thou done for me?” 
**Do stop your noise, child, and clear ur all that 
litter! I am tired enough with toting this great bas- 





ket all the way up tewn and back, and yeu’ll ust have 
to stop fooling and get tea.” 

Vic jumped to her feet. She had been so occupied 
in her work she had not noticed how dark the room 
had grown; had noteven heard when Aunt Edie came 
in with ber big basket till she sonk down beavily upon 
the chair by the fire. She began hurriedly to gather 
her scraps together, while Aunt Edie went on more 
gently: 

‘* Seems as if that basket of clothes grew heavier 
and beavier every time I do ’em up; and to-night I 
had to fetch home some corn-meal. You might have 
had tea all readv, Vic. But there! I suppose I can’t 
expect to have things done for me.” 

Aud Aunt Edie slowly took up her heavy basket 
and carried it away to the pantry, while Vic began 
vigorously her preparations for tea. 

With much noise and rattle and clatter she dragged 
the old wooden table from the corner toward the fire 
place, and banged down upon it the heavy plates 
and cups and big steel knives. For although Vic 
could stop what Aunt Edie called ‘ fooling,” it was 
not in her to stop making a noise. But making tea 
was not so novel and exciting a work as making 
valentines, and now Vic began to think. 

“Did Aunt Edie really think things 
done for her? Did sbe, Vic, really never help her? 
She meant to. Good old Aunt Edie, who had taken 
her home, a poor hapless baby, when her mother bad 
died in the Colored Hospital, and had 


were never 


clothed her, 


and fed her—yes, and loved her—ever since! ‘What 
hast thon done for me?’ Well, little enough!” 
thought Vic. ‘I declare, I ought to have had tea 


? 


ready!” and bang went the kettle on to the stove, 
spilling over a part of its contents upon the hot iron, 
where it hissed ana sputtered angrily. ‘* And she 
took all that new flannel to line my old waterproof, 
tomake me warmer; and I do believe she never got 
any more for her skirt! There! how this old knife 
does drop!—and that is the very reason why she has 
been so cold ard stiff this winter.” And a big tear 
rolled down Vic’s face, and splasbed right down 
upon the Joaf of bread she was cutting. 

‘““What’s that you’re making, honey?” said Aunt 
Edie, a little later, when, warmed and rested, she sat 
down by the tire with ber knittiog. 

‘A valentine,” said Vic shortly. 

‘* Who for?” 

Vic did not answer. There was no real reason why 
Aunt Edie might not know that it was for Ida Jackson, 
her dearest friend, but you know there is no fun in a 
valentine unless there is a greut deal of mystery. 

‘* Well,” pursued Aunt Edie, “young ones must 
have their fun, I s’pose. Dear knows they’ll have 
trouble enouzh by avd by. You don’t care much about 
valentines when you have to work hard just to keep 
warm, and no one to do a thing for you but your own 
two hands!” 

What made Aunt Ecie talk so much to-night about 
“doing?” It recalled to Vic the words which had been 
in her wind all day, and as she settled down to her 
pasting and gilding, she began once more to sing to 
herself: 

“I gave, Igave wy life for thee.” 

Aunt Edie watched and listened in silence awhile, 
and then said softy : 

‘We don’t do much for him, that’s a fact, and I 
reckon he means to keep on takivg care of us. Some- 
times I hope he’ll remember that I’ve tried to do for 
you, child, and maybe he’ll be as well pleased with that.” 

Long after Aunt Edie had gone to sleep that night, 
little Vic lay awake trying to think of something she 
could do for the kind old woman who had done so 
much for her. If only sbe could get the flannel and 
send it to her for a valentine, how perfectly beautiful 
that would be! But she could think of no way of 
earning it; and at last fell asleep and dreamed she had 
cut all the lining out of her cloak, and found there was 
not nearly enough, 

Bright ideas are apt to come with the morning, 
and it certainly was a very bright idea that prompted 
Vic to stop at the store on her way to school the next 
day, and ask Mr. Kane just how much flannel it would 
take for a skirt and how much it would cost. 

** About three yards, I guess, and it is 40 centsa 
yard, so it would be just $1.20,” said Mr. Kane glibly. 

The little girl’s lip quivered. She could never earn 
so much. Mr. Kane saw her trouble. 

‘* Did you want it for yourself ?” 

‘*No, sir; for Aunt Edie. She used hers for me, 
and she has not got any; and I did want to buy it my- 
self, but I can’t get so much money.”’ 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Kane slowly, ‘I'll tell you what we 
can do, it you’ve a mind. I want all these beans picked 
over and sorted, and if you’ll come here and do the job 
I'll give you the flannel.” 

Vic thanked him eagerly and promised to do her 
best. Fortunately for her, Aunt Edie had a long job 
of house-cleaning that week, and came home too late 
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to uotice Vic’s long absences. And day after day, 
after school hours and during the short intermission, 
Vic satin the close, dark room behind the store, toil- 
ing faithfully over her task. Very monotonous it 
grew and tiresome, and the restless, noisy child, com- 
pelled to sit so quietly at an unaccustomed work, was 
often sorely tempted to give it allup. Still she per- 
severed. And now, in this quiet, for the first time in 
all her little life Vic began to realize how much had 
been done for her. Not by Aunt Edie only. There 
was Miss Annie, her Sunday-school teacher, who had 
never failed to greet her with loving welcome week 
after week, who never forgot to notice whether her 
shoes and hat were comfortable, and had so many 
times given her new ones, and once such a lovely 
brown dress. Vic remembered many a kindness from 
school teachers and scholars. Best of all, she began 
now to think lovingly and gratefully of the dear Lord 
who had given his life for her and shielded her life 
from care und harm. ‘ Dear me!” thought little Vic. 
‘**What can I do for him? _ Ido hope he’l!l be pleased 
if I begin by doing something for Aunt Edie.” 

At last the work was done to Mr. Kane’s satisfac- 
tion, and he put into the child’s hands a big paper 
package with ‘‘ Aunt Edie” in big printing letters out- 
side. Vie danced and capered down the street, and 
placed the precions bundle in the very center of the 
table. Then she made the tea; and if the cups and 
saucers were not all broken to atoms in her wild haste, 
it was only because those long-suffering articles were 
of the very toughest material. 

All was ready long before the usual ‘‘ Well, child!” 
announced Aunt Edie’s return. 

Vic could wait no longer. 

**Oh, Aunt Edie! Here’s a valentine for you. Do 
open it, quick! See it says, ‘ For Aunt Edie!’” 

‘For me!” said Aunt Edie doubtfully. 

**Oh, do open it!” pleaded Vic. But Aunt Edie 
spelled slowly out the printed letters, and turned the 
bundle over and over, and pinched it, and wondered 
who had sent it. But at last the knot was untied and 
the folds of bright red flannel were displayed. And 
Vic forgot that it was a valentine, and ought to be 
mysterious, and exclaimed : 

‘7 did it, Aunt Edie. It’s from me. I earned it all 
myself, because you’ve always done so much for me, 
and I wanted to do something for you. Isn’t it 
pretty? Don’t you like it?” 

“You blessed child!” exclaimed Aunt Edie; and 
Vic felt more than satisfied. 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN 
THE WAY OF THE LORD. 
By THE Rev. E. FRANK Howe. 

“ Ye shall walk in all the ways which the Lord your God 

bath commanded you.”’—DeEvr. v., 33. 
7 OU know what a way is, what a street is. The 
way of the Lord, or ‘‘ the ways which the Lord 
your God hath commanded you” to walk in, are right, 
truth, kindness and love. When you do right you are 
walking in the way of the Lord. So you can walk in 
this way with your hands as well as with your feet. 
When you tell the truth you are walking in the way of 
the Lord. So you can walk in this way with your 
tongue as well as your feet. When you are kind and 
loving you are walking in the way of the Lord. You 
can walk in this way with your looks, with the tone 
in which you speak, even with your thoughts. Kind 
words and looks and pleasant tones and loving 
thoughts are steps in the way of the Lord. To obey 
God is walking in his ways. 

This is a safe way in which to walk. Ifa way is full 
of dangers, if there are robbers in it, if there are wild 
beasts in it, or if there are pitfalls into which you may 
fall and be hurt or killed, you do not want to walk in 
that way. The way of sin isa dangerous way, but the 
way of the Lord is a safe way. 

It is a pleasant way. I was in the country last sum- 
mer. The ways were all lined with beautiful green 
fields, and there were flowers beside them, and in some 
places great.shady trees; and the birds were singing in 
the trees and in the hedges, and as they flew over my 
head. The ways were very pleasant. I hope all the 
children who hear me have seen such ways. The way 
of the Lord is like these pleasant ways in the country. 
Some people think religion is very gloomy; that the 
way of the Lord is not pleasant. This is all a mistake. 
It is a very pleasant way. 

it leads straight home. If you were very tired and 
very hungry, and there was a very pleasant way, but 
it led away from home where there was no place co 
rest and nothing to eat, you would not want to go in 
that way. You would say, ‘‘I want to go home where 
my father and mother are, and where I can rest, and 
get something to eat, aud be taken care of.” The way 
of the Lord leads home. There are old people here 
who are not sorry that they are old because they know 
that they are going home and are almost there. They 





are in the way of the Lord, which they have found a 
safe way, and a very pleasant way, and one leading 
them home. 

The first thing to do is to get into this way. You do 
not want to wander on and on in the wrong way, the 
dangerous way, the way of pain, the way that leads 
away from home. You want to get at once into the 
safe and pleasant way that will bring you home. And 
then, after getting in, you should go on in this way. A 
way is to walk in, and not a place in which to stand 
still or sit down. You need to go on, to become bet- 
ter, purer, more kind and loving and helpful all the 
time. And then you must be careful to keep in the 
way. A good many people get into the way of the 
Lord, but they run out on this side and on that, they 
crawl through the hedges, or, as we should say in 
America, through the fences, or jump over the walls. 
They get out one side by not telling the truth, by being 
unkind, and selfish sometimes. You should keep in 
the way all the time. 

Do you want to know how to get in the way and go 
on and keep in it? If you go out and find that it 
is very slippery, and you do not know where it is safe 
to go or how you can stand up, you want some one to 
help you, and you feel very safe if you have a big, 
strong, kind brother and can get hold of his hand. He 
knows the best place to go, and will lead you. He is 
strong and can hold you up and lead you on. Now, 
Jesus is our ‘elder brother.’’ We can ask him to help 
us get into the way of the Lord, and to keep us and 
lead us in it. He is very big and very strong, and very 
kind, and will give us all the help we need if we will 
go where he tells us and do what he bids us. Trusting 
himis taking hold of his hand. Let us all then, whether 
young or old, be children, and get hold of the hand of 
Jesus, who will keep us in the way of the Lord, and 
help us to walk in it all the way home to our Father’s 
house. 








PRIZE PUZZLE. 

Now, young folks, bere is work for you. Never mind for 
which class particularly; you will find out before you get 
through. Andit will be worth while to make a vigorous 
effort, for The Christian Union offers grand prizes this time. 
T almost wish I did not know the answer myself so I could 
try for the first prize. Take notice of the conditions: 

For the best interpretation of tbis Guess Story, giving the 
real names of the personages described, and explaining tbeir 
relations one to another, sent in by any person under twenty- 
one years of age, we will give a microscope which seils for 
$10. it magnifies 100 to 125 diameters, has jointed stand, rack 
and pinion, movable eye-piece and draw-tube, double object 
glass, stage, eprings, revolving diaphragm, mirror adjustable 
to transparent and opaque objects, and a camera lucida by 
which a magnified image ot the tiniest objects can be thrown 
upon paper for the purpose of obtaining accurate sketches 
of them. The whole is enclosed in a black walnut case, and 
is, for convenience and good workmanship, endorsed by the 
best authorities. 

For the second best isterpretation we will givea year’s 
subscription to The Christian Union or a $3 book, as the suc- 
cessful one sball choose. 

For the third in order of merit a $2 book ora magnifying 
glass, according to choice. 

The manuscripts must be received at The Christian Union 
office by March 15th, and should be addressed to 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


MAKING AN INVISIBLE ACQUAINTANCE.— 
e A GUESS STORY. 
By Mary RvsseLL BARTLETT. 


NE afternoon I sat by an open fireplace with a 

book in my hand. By and by it seemed to me 
that the sparks in the fire were brighter than the ideas 
in the book. Perhaps the heat of the fire had made 
my head ache and given me sleepiness. At any rate I 
was too lazy to turn leaves any more, so, meaning 
every moment to look back at the book, I kept on 
looking forward at the fire. 

I ought to have put the book down and gone straight 
out into the fresh air. And when I was not wise 
enough to do that, I am sure you will say that I ought 
to have seen castles and fairy banquet-halls and flam- 
ing forests, and be able to tell you about them. But, 
unfortunately, the book I had been reading was not a 
fairy story, and, queer as it sounds, what we see one 
minute depends much upon what we have heen seeing 
the minute before. That very afternoon I had looked 
so hard at a green music-book-cover while I was try- 
ing to play a piece without notes that when I looked 
up at the whitewashed wall it was rosy. If I stop to 
tell you why, I shall make my story too much like a 
school-book. I think it was on that same day, too, 
that I saw these words in a book I was reading: 
‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ;” and when I looked up I saw that nobody had 
dusted the mantel-shelf that morning. If I should 
stop to tell you who ought to have dusted it, I should 
make my story too much like a sermon. I am afraid 
you think it sounds suspiciously like a sermon already. 
But it is not. It is a guess story. When you get 
through it may be you will know what it is about, and 
maybe you will have to ask your brother who is in the 





high school. I shall not tell you what book I was 
reading, because that is a part of the guess story. 

I looked at the fire very hard indeed, but I do not 
think I saw anything. There may be plenty of open 
windows, but if you are not looking out of them you 
will be none the wiser. My eye-windows had their 
curtains drawn well up, but my mind was not at them 
to see what was passing. By and by, though, I grew 
very still inside. All the thinking machinery in my 
head, that had been hard at work on the raw material 
the book gave it to make into good homespun garments 
for my mind, now that the book was not feeding it so 
fast, went slower and slower, and after a while, in- 
stead of ‘‘ hearing myself think,” as they say, I heard 
only the crackling of the fire. You can notice this 
sort of thing next summer when you go to walk alone. 
If your head is very noisy with puzzling and planning, 
you will not hear all the chirping that the grasshop- 
pers and crickets make; but when it gets still inside 
you will be surprised to find what a merry little brass 
band there is down in the grass. 

I must have grown remarkably still that afternoon, 
for pretty soon it was not the crackling of the fire that 
I heard, but a voice that I understood quite well. It 
sounded like a pretty snappish voice, but I think it 
was only lively and brisk. It seemed to-be calling to 
everybody, as my bustling Yankee mother did to me 
in the morning when I dressed slowly, ‘‘ Be spry! be 
spry !” 

“Who are you?) What’s your name?” said I. 

‘*Name’s too long for busy folks to use. They call 
me QO, for short.” 

‘“*O! thank you,” said I. ‘Is that you with a yel- 
lowish-red coat on?” For I could not quite tell whence 
the odd little voice came. 

**Oh, no,” said he. ‘‘ I don’t wish to be conspicuous, 
and I never wear colors. That’s my friend C. Idon’t 
wonder, though, that you did not know him, for usual- 
ly he dresses in plain black. Only when I am about 
he gets quite flushed with excitement and flies around 
in the guise of a Red Republican. The world needs 
him to warm and clean it, though sometimes he seems 
to do more harm than good.” 

** Are you fond of each other?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, very,” saidhe. ‘ Only he’ssuch astolid, stub- 
born old fellow that it takes two of my family to man- 
age him well and do any good work with him. Some- 
times I fall in with him all alone. WhenI do, we have 
wild little waltzes together. We can dance on hot 
coals. But you’d better look out, for it is no safer to 
come near than a witches’ dance such as I heard you 
read a poem about the otherday. Weshall waltz right 
down your throat, and pretty soon we shall be dancing 
in your blood till you get dizzy and can’t breathe any 
more.’ 

“Oh, dear! Oh, don’t!” said I. ‘* But when there 
are two of you, what can you do with Mr. C ?” 

‘¢ Nothing very good to you, but you must not think 
that what is not good for you is bad for every one. 
We goon missions. Sometimes we have hard work 
getting started. People won’t open a window or a 
door for us, and the only way that we can make them 
take notice is by invading their own stronghold and 
trying to batter down the front wall of their brain. 
Sometimes even then they don’t get it through their 
heads what the matteris. And in churches and school- 
houses, where you’d think they would want to send 
out missionaries, they sometimes shut us up closer than 
anywhere else. When we do get out, we go on missions 
to the trees and plants. We give them the best ma- 
terial to build up their characters with. Isn’t that do- 
ing missionary work? 

‘*The master-builder, Mr. Sunbeam, is on the spot. 
He’s a genial fellow. He says, ‘Look here, Messrs. 
O., I don’t need you. Much obliged to you for bringing 
your friend along, but you’d better find work more 
suited to your temperament.’ 

‘““Now our friend and we have beep hugging each 
other tightly all our journey long, but he has such a 
playful way of pulling us apart that we go cheerfully 
off, each to his own work, quite sure of meeting some- 
where again.’’ 

‘* Have you any other friends?” 

““Oh, many,” said Mr. O. ‘‘ Nearly every one I meet. 
There’s only one unsociable fellow that won’t let me 
be introduced to him. He has along name that begins 
with an F. I don’t believe thatyou know him, though 
he has thirty-two secure little fortresses in your own 
head, from which he keeps me well shut out. Oh, he’s 
a rare exclusive chap!* 

‘“‘ Then there are the H. family. They don’t believe 
in fair play. They come on me two against one, and 
make me undo the work in which I have found most 
delight—put out the bright fires I have taken so much 
pains to kindle and keep burning. What? They’re 
friends of yours? And you like to see us together? 
Well, I can’t understand it. 

‘*Then there’s a cold-hearted, phlegmatic creature. 
(O did not know I was meaning to tell this to yor 
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children, I am sure, or he would not have used such 
big words. But it won’t hurt you to look them up in 
the dictionary.) His nameis N. He never does any- 
thing himseif, and he is always watching me to keep 
my temper down and see that I don’t set the river 
afire, as they say such ambitious folks want to. But 
he is rather heedless and restless. He can’t stay long 
ina place, and when he is off I have my revenge. 
We're not very close friends, though he hangs around 
me so much. 

‘“‘King Aurum and Prince Argentum rarely conde- 
scend to notice me, for my best fellowships are among 
the common people, such as Mr. Zinc, Mr. Iron, and 
Mr. Lead.” 

** But I can’t see you. How doI know you're there?” 

‘*Why, you know by what I do, as people know you 
by youracts. I keep up all the fires on the earth and 
under it. I am the universal lamp lighter. Besides 
that I have a partnership with a flint-hearted old fel- 
low, one Mr. Silicon. We contract for building on a 
large scale. We have laid a thick, safe floor on which 
all you people walk every day, not knowing into what 
you might fall if it were not for us. And we build 
towers and castles and observatories whence you get 
fair outlooks. Moreover, we do quite a business as 


lapidaries. We manufacture opal and amethyst and 
jasper. Prettier work than furnace-heating that is! 


We know him so well that 
Al and I make rubies and 


We have a colleague in it. 
we always call him Al. 
sapphires. 

‘We are much like you in some respects. The work 
we do depends on the company that we get into. We 
accomplish a good deal because we have an éxact sys- 
tem in our work, with allits variety. There is one re- 
spect in which we improve on you sometimes. We 
always put our whole real selves intu the work we do, 
even if we have to give up our separate interests and 
become wholly absorbed in other people’s.” 

** Do you never play?” 

‘Indeed I do, andI am quite like a naughty child 
when there’s nothing better for me to do. I like play- 
ing with edged tools, and folks say I spoil them, and 
they tire themselves quite out rubbing off the pretty 
colors I have put on them so patiently.” 

‘* But do you mean that you—just you— do all this?” 

‘Oh, I have any number of twin brothers, so like me, 
that I can’t tell the difference myself. But you see I’ve 
been at work ever since the world was set agoing, and 
so have had time to try my hand at all the different 
branches of the family trade.” 

‘*T wish I knew your full name,” said I, ‘‘ so that I 
might address you rightly.” 

‘*My name is based on a slander,” said he. ‘‘ They 
used to say that I had a faculty for souring people’s 
dispositions when I grew too intimate with them; and 
if you geta bad reputation the name of it will stick 
to you even after it is proved false.” 

** Oh, I am quite sure it is false,” said I. ‘‘ You have 
been very kind and sociable with me, and I have more 
questions yet to ask you. But there goes my book inte 
the fire. Why, where have you gone? O! O! O!” 

O made no answer. Instead there came a sweet but 
anxious voice, saying, ‘‘ Why, child! Have you burned 
yourself?” 

I truly think my sister did not understand to whom 
I was calling; and that came of O’s not giving me his 
full name and post-office address as requested. Where 
do you think I could get it? 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
NCE I took a little boy into a beautiful building 
called a Museum of Fine Arts. Init were many 
rooms filled with curious and beautiful things. The 
first we entered was labeled the Assyrian Room, I think, 
and there were the jars, the vases and other things 
which have been dug out of the ground where they lay 
buried for many years. When we came to the Greek 
Rooms we saw statues and bas-reliefs which represent- 
ed scenes in history and mythology, and the little boy 
was very eager to know all about them. I advised 
him, as I do you, to read about those old times and be 
prepared to understand the statues and carvings when 
you see them. You can find no more exciting stories 
now than are told in history. 


BEVERLY, Jan. 2, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I promised to write and tell you about our Mission Band 
Entertainment. Well, we hada nice time, and the fair was 
asuccese. I was on the refreshment table, and the people 
kept us pretty busy. It bas been very cold here lately, and 
we felt quite cold going to church this morning. I had alot 
of Christmas presents. I hope you did too. Am very busy 
at school, asI am expecting to try for the High School in 
June. 

Wishing you a happy New Year, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, ANNIE P. R. 

P. 8.—We made one hundred dollars at the fair. 


I am glad you were so successful. Don’t make your- 
self sick ‘‘ trying” for the High School. Study thor- 





oughly and earnestly, but be sure to take good recrea- 
tion and exercise. 


One of my older nieces writes me an account of the 
game of Buzz which she has lately played. Many of 
you know it, I presume, but for the benefit of the few 
who do not I will describe it briefly. Any number of 
players sit in a circle, and count in order, only for the 
number seven or any multiple of seven the word buzz 
is used. Thus, one, two, three, four, five, six, buzz, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, buzz, fifteen, 
sixteen, and soon. Any one making a mistake is out, 
and thus the circle dwindles and the excitement in- 
creases. 





PLAINFIELD, N. J., Jan. 16, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


It was just like your own dear self to send me that beauti- 
fulcard! Itis one of the prettiest I haveseen this year. The 
motto on it is so beautiful too, and I sincerely hope that God 
“may give you a good and happy year.” 

I had a great many lovely Christmas presents, and among 
them a gold locket from papa and twenty dollars in gold 
from grandma. The money I shall keep to buy siiver witnif 
I should ever need it in a home of my own. 

There bas been splendid coasting and skating so far this 
winter out here where I live, and I have ever so much fun. 

The boys have a large bob, and we go off coasting almost 
every afterncon. I am not going regulariy to school now, 
and only study Latin. Mamma has just brought me in that 
Latin sentence to see if I can translate it. Tbis is what 
I make out of it: “ Tears are for misfortunes, and buman ia- 
terests oppress the mind.’’ I hope that my translation bas 
come in before any of the boys’. I am studying in the 
fourth book of the Aneid now, and the third oration of 
Cicero against Catiline, and Ienjoy Latin very much. 

Some time ago I think you asked your nephews and nieces 
to tell you of any books they bad read that they could recom- 
mend to you for young folks, and I know of one that I think 
every boy and girl would like. I don’t know whether you 
have read it or not, it is cailed the “ Fairyland of Science,” 
by A. B. Buckley. I liked it particularly. I should think 
too that those that have little brothers and sisters to read to 
would like “‘ Uncle Remus.” My little brother thinks there 
never was a better book. 

With much love, your niece, JESSIE M, 
You are the first to send in the translation. Is it 
right, boys? Thank you for your wish. I hope itisa 
real, earnest prayer forme. The books you mention 
are very good. 
CLANTON, Jan. 19, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My papa is a saw-miill man, and my home is among the tall 
pines, about 265 miles south of Nashville, Tenn. We came 
from that city here. This isa healthy country, good water, 
fine climate, and we bave rich pine knots to burn, which 
make a bright, warm fire. We have been here eight years, 
and have had but twosnows during thetime. I am fourteen 
years old; bave two brothers and two sisters younger than 
I, I havea gun, a breech-loading, single barrel. I have lit- 
tle time to bunt, thougb, as I go to school, and I milk the 
cows and feed the horse. We have very poor schools here. 
Mamma bas taught us all we know. But country boys know 
a good many things you can’t find out in books—they see so 
many things in the big woods; and I believe I could runa 
saw-mill. We take The Christian Union, and even little 
Mary (our baby) loves to hear the letters written to Aunt 
Patience. But I have written too mucb already, and haven't 
told my boy cousins about the big rabbit I killed which 
weighed five pounds. It was a swamp rabbit, and bad tre- 
mendous eyes. 

Hoping I will direct my letter to the right place and I will 
hear from you soon, I am, 

Your si: cere nephew, REUBEN C. D. 

P. 8.—I like to read the letters in the children’s corner, 
because the answer is always right there, and a boy don’t 
bave to wait. R.C. D. 


Somebody has taught you to write a good letter, 
and I wish a sixteen-year-old boy I know could go and 
spend a few months with you and learn some things 
by aid of your eyes. A boy that can manage to live 
about a saw-mill and not get his fingers cut off nor 
get drowned learns a good deal. I’m not very fond of 
shooting, but I suppose I can’t understand a boy’s love 
of power. 


SOUTHPORT, Jan. 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience}: © 


I thank you very much for both of the beautiful cards 
which you sent me. I suppose you think mea very ungrate- 
ful child for not writing to thank you for the first one. 

{ haven’t any excuse to offer excepting that I dislike to 
write very much indeed. Can you tell me of any way in 
which I ean overcome this dislike. 

I would like to ask if you have had any experience with 
cactuses; I do not know what is the matter with mine, The 
ends of the leaves have grown up to long, sbarp points; I 
keep it on asbelf behind the stove; do you think it is too 
warm for it there? 

Iam nearly fourteen years old, and go to school when Iam 
not sick with acold. I am just recovering from one now. 
Wiil you please tell me of some way to spend my time while 
Iam obliged to stay in the house? 

Yours respectfully, Lortte A. L. 

P.S.—Mamma says that she thinks you must have almost as 
many nephews ana nieces as Santa Claus. 


Find some pleasant friend to correspond with, and 
when you write a letter write just what you would 


like to say. Do not try to make a fine sentence or to 
say a fine thing. If you make a mistake avoid it next 
time. 


It is a long time since I had a cactus, but I should 
think a warm sunny window would be better than the 
shelf behind the stove. Perhaps some of the cousins 
can tell you what is the trouble. 

When you are kept in the house with a cold, sew, 





embroider, knit, crochet, read, sing, draw, and help 
your mother, so she will have time to play some game 


with you. Some girls use scroll saws or carve with a 
knife. Dear me! there is no end of things to do. 


TULLY, N. Y. Jan. 21, 188]. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

lam a littie girl seven years old. 
your little nieces. 

Mamma reads the letters in The Christian Union to me. 

I have a little robin in the plant-room, and he is begioning 
to sing. 

I have three canaries. 

Yesterday there wasa big snow storm; the winds blew 
and whistled and rattled the blinds, and the birds were 
singing and trying to see how loud they could sing. 

I do not gotoschool. I study at home with mamma, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, mental arithmetic and geograpny, and 
play out doors every day. I like to play the best. 

ROSAMOND. 


I would like to be one of 


The pictures are very pretty, and I advise you to ask 
your mamma to get you a good drawing teacher by and 
by when you go to school. Does your robin enjoy the 
canaries? and what do they think of him? Our mock- 
ing-bird is beginning to sing a little, and I am very 
glad, because I have missed his music very much. I 
think you write very well for such a little girl, and I 
shall watch to see how much you improve when’ you 
write to me again. Please thank your mamma for her 
note. I quite agree with her about the importance of 
sound health. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
WORD SQUARES. 

1. A male name. 2. Reason; motive. 3. The inner covering 
of aflower. 4. The quality of plants which constitutes their 
fragrance. 5. To ease 

1. Amale name. 2. Farewell. 3. Pertaining to the morn- 
ing. 4. To dispossess by judicial process. 5. Fissures. 

1. To bind or fasten. 2. Custom; habit. 3. An instrument 
4. Toselect andtake. 5. A city of Great Britain. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 

Downward from left to right, a kind of crab. 
from left to right, a solemn festival of the Jews. 

Across: 1. An ornament on the hilt of a sword. 
white particles formed by the congelation of dew. 3. A sub- 
species of quartz. 4. A kindof fish. 5. A native of South 
Africa. 6. Une who utters asolemn declaration. 7. An officer 
in the houses of princes and dignitaries. 8. A wandering 
from one’s course. 9. To pierce. M.A. J. 


Upwar1i 


2. The 


TRANSFORMATIONS, 
My whole ’mong savage tribes is found, 
In meadows and in orchard ground. 
Behead, and you shall straightway see 
The fruit of a domestic tree. 
Again behead, this time you’ll find 
A useful servant of the mind. 
Restore—transpose aright—don’t shirk 
A word that smacks of nonest work. 
Restore—curtail—behead, and lo ; 
A garden esculent you grow 
This last transpose—what have we now ? 
An antic beast be is, I vow. 
Restore—my second drup—curtail— 
And here is water—fill your pail. 
Restore—my second drop—don’t spurn 
A word that sometimes means to burn 
Restore —two letters drop—transpose— 
And up and down the trees it goes. 
Transpose the last—a reptile see— 
It killed a queen, 80 let it be. 
Restore—behead—drop tbhird—a word 
That ofc "mong business men is beard. 
Restore and syncopate—behold 
What oft bath saved the sailor bold. 
The last reverse—that’s easy, dears. 
What sounds are these that strike our ears? 
Restore—two letters drop—transpose, 
A verb the grammar class well knows. 
Restore—behead—curtail—drop third, 
From baby lips ’us often heard. 
Restore—behead—transpose—a root 
That's food alike for man and brute. 
Restore—tbree letters drop—transpose, 
An adverb see plain as your nose. 
A point of time, also a tool— 
What students often do at school. 
To cut away—these you may find, 
Also a place if you’ve a mind. 
And now, my pets, I'll say adieu, 
For lam weary—are not you? 

BOB AND DOROTHY 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 2%. 


Cross-word Enigma.—Shakespeare. 





Hidden Animals.—1. Bear. 2. Dog. 3. Ape. 4. Lion. 5. Rat. 6. Panther, 
7. Cow. 8 Lamb. 9 Kid. 10. Rabbit. 11. Horse. 12. Mouse 
Diamond. 
A Word Square. 
ACE BARN 
ABODE ALOE 
Aco ew TCT S ROBE 
EDITH NEED 
ET H 
E 
Geography Lesson.—|. Alabama. 2. Canada. 3. Sahara. 4. Jalapa. 
5. Oajaca. 6. Saranac. 7. Caracas. 8 Havana. 9. Malaga. 10. Pa- 
rana. 11. Panama. 12. Samana. 13. Tarapaca. 14, Malabar. 


Answers received from Lunar Caustic, T. 8. J., John O. Russdil 
Charles G. Coit. 
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Farm and Garden. 
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CITY ALLUREMENTS. 

The country suoports the city. The 
wealth of the cities and towns is all 
necessarily drawn from tbe farms and 
the farmers who “pay forall.” And not 
only in the way of legitimate business 
is rural wealth thus garpeced into urban 
coffers, but by all sorts of fraudulent 
schemes and swindling devices are the 
country people made to contribute to 
the capacious aud greedy desires of the 
city shirpers. Toe “lambs” from the 
green fieids outside the city are shorn 
and fieeced by the specu'ators who offer 
tive per cent. a month certain, and un- 
limi ed probabilities of extra profit from 
stock speculations, in which the certain- 
ties are wholly against the greenhorns 
who yenture their money against the 
speculators’ experience. Very soon the 
money and the experience change hands, 
and millions of dvllars’ wortb of the lat- 
ter commodity is vearly gathered in 
by hapless, rural victims. 

This is, however, a virtuous transac- 
tion aa Compared with some of the ne- 
farious schemes G- vised to entrap un- 
wary country persovs. If one should 
take upacity paper which has a Jarge 
circuiation and proportionate advertis- 
ing busivess, its columrs will be filled 
with the wost palpably fraudulent au- 
nouncements. Widuws sorrowing over 
dearly loved husbands offer to sell, day 
after day for weeks avd mnonths, the de- 
crased man’s property, sold solely ou 
accouat of the death. Broken-down 
horses, irreparably damaged and dis- 
eased but guilefully gotten up to de- 
ceive, are the favori‘e sul-jects of these 
bogus widows, and farmers seeking 
horses are the prey prayed for. The 
bousehold effec’s of a genuleman de- 
parting for Europe, which consist of 
gaudy and cheap furniture, put to- 
geiber with glue and which will fell 
apartin a few weeks; worthless daubs 
represented to be paiutings by first- 
class arti-ts; pianos of similar character 
with the furniture, aud made expressly 
for the-e sales, are forced on to unsus- 
picious rural purchas-rs (desirous of 
making a show and of astonishing the 
natives by their magoificence) by gang: 
of contederated swiudlers, experieuc- d 
in ail the arts and wiles of the confi 
depve gumes. Bu-iness opportunities of 
every kind are offered by the hundred- 
to newcomers from the country who 
have wire woney than experience, and 
all these are put forth im such alluring 
und seductive guise ax to deceive eveu 
some of the city residen's themsclves 
But the most abominable cheats are 
toose which offer situatious to poor meu 
from the couvtry, coupled with the 
demand of a deposit of a sum ofl 
money, mertly as a guarantee of hon- 
esty in the absence of known references. 
“The best of security,” generally a 
mortgage on imagivary property in a 
suburban lacality, is offered to secure 
the deposit. A few doliars are paid a- 
wags, when the unhappy victim is on 
some early day astonished to find his 
employer vanished and the place of 
busidess deseried. Occasionally one of 
these rogues is bunted down and puu- 
ished, but usually the disheartened and 
perhaps ruinet youth, robbed of his last 
dollar, is onty too glad to escupe from 
the ci y and go back to his bome to hide 
his weuod, and to find himseifa wiser 
anda radder man. A receut case may 
be ipsiructive to those concerned. A 
young mau came from the country to 
seek employmentin New York. Look 
ipg over a leading advertising paper, he 
read the tullowing: 


“ WANTED.—A clerk fora safe and money- 
making business. Salury $12 a week guaran- 
teed. Joues, 75 Center St.” 

The young map, applying at the place, 
found an old man (a smooth, plausible 
villain, however), surrouaded bya few 
barreis of apples. Mr. Jones required a 
deposit of $300 from the stranger as se- 
curity “‘as a matter of form,’ and se- 
cured the money by a bogus mortgage. 
The movey was deposited; the young 
man entered on his duties, which were 
the sortiug over uf the few faded arples, 
aud lnoking out with vain hope and 
weary expectation for a custom:r, who 
came not. In the meantime he received 
but $3 on account of wages, while, as 





it afterward turned out, his empleyer, 
under other names and at other places, 
was pursuing the same spider-like hunt 
for otber prey, which as a ma'ter of 
course he found. After a time the young 
man was amazed to find the place de- 
serted, the apples had disappeared and 
Mr. Jones vanished. By good fortune 
the swindler was caught, and other vic- 
tims appeared agiinst him, all of whom 
had the sawe story to tell. The rogue 
was held for trial, but it is probable he 
may escape puuishment on account of 
the difficulty of prosecuting such a case, 
witb all the delays of law, and through 
the obvious want of mrans on the part 
of the victims. The truth of the matter 
is that ciliesare overflowing with misery 
and wretchedoess caused in this and 
other similar ways. They are swarming 
with barpies who prey upon inexperi- 
ence, ignorance and too san zuine vopes. 
A stranger coming tothe city cannot be 
tvo careful to keep his money at home 
and send for it as he may waut it. and 
n- ver, NEVER send money to be used in 
~peculatious. The more brilliaut the 
promises of these, the more disastrous 
will be the disappointment.—[Tbhe Rural 
New Yorker. 
HORSE LIFE. 

Facts are stubborn things, whether in 
horses or otberwise; aud that we fail to 
get out of borses what under proper 
treatment we evidently could get is cer 
tainly an uufortunate fact. It isnot the 
fault of tue horse: a horse that dies at 
eight, ten or twelve yeurs of age ha» 
doubtless given us every bit of his use. 
The question to solve is, in what way 
should we treat bim so as to make 
him longer serviceable? Now, our Le-t 
authorities tell us that horses should 
live thirty-five to forty years, aud be 
of service the greater part of thal time. 
Horses do not, generaily speaking, 
reach their prime till seven to eight 
years of age, and the question is, What 
becomes of them from that period up to 
thirty-five or forty? The siwpie tact 
is, most of them die at the age of twelve; 
and w2 have come to look upon them as 
“old” befure that. 

Toree things are apparent: the horse 
is hard used, the owner fails to geta 
proper amount of service, aud horses 
cost, as a whole, about three times as 
wuch astheyshould. Those who should 
know estimate tbe yearly loss to Great 
Britain at about $6,500,000, and by this is 
meant loss as accounted fur above; LOL 
actual cust, but needless, uaaccouutable 
expevse. 

We have no reason tosuppose that the 
horse of to-day is more barshly used or 
more inconsiderately worked than in 
past cepturies. On the contrary, he is 
more humanely treated, nore carefully 
fed (snpposititiously) and warmed, and 
in various ways protected, as by shoe- 
ing. And the natural question arises, 
May not this change partially account 
for the short life of the nor-e? In re- 
spect to shoeing, in Eagland, aud more 
particularly in our Western States, it is 
not so geverally customary tu shoe the 
horse; and even car horses upon paved 
streets travel uoshod. But whether it 
is advirable to use them in the cities io 
this way, in heavy work e-peciaily, is 
greatly questioned, and probably it is 
wiser not to. Butiu the couatry, from 
colts up, wby not? Cavairymen speak 
well of unshod hors-s; and they certain- 
ly are satisfactory on tbe plaius. Xeno- 
phon, who could teach us something 
about horses, and whose testimony ts 
borne out by experience in our day, 
managed to work his cavalry most suc- 
cessfully over the Armenian mouatain- 
ous country and wak- the Greek caval- 
ry a terror, no matter what arduous 
duty was required of them; and he 
gives us no account of foot or leg trou- 
bles sprcially. Similar experiments 
since give ihe same result. It would 
seem that with the shoeing of horses the 
difficulty in a great measure lies, for 
from their feet much of the trouble 
emanates. When wenotice thestiffuess, 
ungainliness and apparent unfitoess of 
the goat’s foot, and reficct that the Al- 
mighty supplied just that kind for inse- 
cure footing aud sudden requirement, 
we can see how possibly the borse’s foot 
is such as he requires, just as itis. The 
hoof naturally grows somewhat differ. 
ently wheo unshod, forms a bard, sure, 
resisting surface, while it must be more 


|} and cement; 





supple than when bound in and around 
with iron, which seemingly interferes 
with the spread of the toot and its grip. 
Now, since the shoe changes the normal 
eondition of the foot, and the foot is the 
important point in the borse, and new 
difficulties have sprung from the use of 
the shoe, and borses seem to have done 
well enough before they were evershod, 
why not do away with the shoe? 








JAPANESE FARMERS AND FARM 
LIFE. 

Something more than one-half the 
population of the empire of Japan is 
agricultural, says Consul Van Buren, 
and the half of these are women. In 
1874, 12 000.000 acres were under culliva- 
tion, or about three-fourths of an scre 
per head of the farming population, 
but the tillage is most thorough, ard 
two crops are iovariab'y raised each 
year. Ali farm labor is hard work. A 
plow is seldom seen, and labor- saving 
macbines areunkoown, Wages for farm 
labor seem low: $35a year with board, 
or $50 without board, for a man; and 
$10 with board, or $25 to 830 witnout it, 
fora woman; but then, ss the clothi: g 


of a laborer costs but 34 to $5 a year, and 


be getsa three-room (bamboo and pa- 
per) house for $8 or 10a year, and clotii- 
ing fora family of four or five costs not 
to exceed $20. and bis garden will pro- 
duce one-half of his living, the farm 
laborer is not in a desperate condi- 
tion, and being exceedingly frugal, he 
mapages to lay up something every 
year. 

Considering the cheapness of every- 
thing 1n Japan, aud the low wages paid 
for even skilled labor, tne taxes—io- 
cludiug taud tax of the goverowent and 
local ass: ssments—amouuting in all to 
three per cent., are e,ormous. We iv 
Cinciunati think we can baraly existand 
pay 31, andruio would seize toe farmers 
of Oblo were they puuished for :he sup- 
port of the goverument to the exteut 
tnoese Orientals are. Yet the Japanese 
farmers are prosperous. Nearly all 
can read, write and keep farm accounts, 
while the boys are seut to school, and 
the girls taught music and needlework 
at hom», and there is not a house, not 
even amoug the Coolies or laborers, 
that does not bave its bath-room, which 
is put in use every moruing.—[{Ex- 
change. 





SILOS. 

Mr. Chas. W. Buckley, Port Jervis, 
N. Y , sends tous an iuteresting xccount 
of bis silos, whien he filled about the 
middle of September, and opened Jan- 
uary 4th, 1881. He built them of stone 
twenty-two feet by eigh- 
tern and fifieen aud one half feet deep, 
and under the cow stable. Care was 
taken to make them as nearly air-tight 
as possible, the iasides aud bottoms being 
well cemeated. They were filled with 
corn ruo through the cutter in one- 
balf inch teogtbs, which «as well trod- 
den down during the process of filling. 
Tue two silos Lbeld about one hundred 
and twenty tons. A few inches of straw 
were thrown over the corp, then it was 
closely planked over and stones put on 
top. 

When opened it was found to be 
crusted wiih white mould about two 
inches deep, but under tbat it was moist 
and in good condition, but possessed of 
an alcoholic odor. Some of tbe vattle 
rejected it at first, but finally ate it. 
Atter a few dsys he put eight cows on 
this ensilage for eight days, giving them 
no hay, but feeding them their usual 
meal aud turnips; and the result was an 
increase uf thirteen quarts of milk. He 
also stat-s that butter made from it was 
nice and sweet. The cost in labor and 
material of the two silos wus three 
bundred and twenty-five dollars. And 
he considers the method an entire 
success. 
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THE WEEK. 


The continuous drafts that have been 
made on the English money market for 
two years or over, to meet the balances 
constantly accruing in the exchanges to 
our credit as a nation, because of our 
heavy export trade, are exciting some ap- 
prehension in the minds of financial] mana- 

s abroad. If it were a temporary 
drain, it would give little or no concern ; 
but it is becoming evident, with our vast 
natural productions, that we are bound to 
hold in the future the position which we 
have finally won; namely, that of being the 
great credit nation in our commerce with 
the European continent. The prospective 
permanency of this fact is what concerns 
the English markets. As tothe magnitude 
of these credit balances in our favor, that 
must depend, of course, on the amount of 
surplus products which our soil may yield, 
but our immense and rapidly growing field 
of cultivated area contains a promise of in- 
definite production. For the present we 
will simply quote some of our latest and 
most remarkable statistics. The balance 
of trade with foreign nations for one month 
—the month of December, 1880—is, in 
amount, beyond any former record ever 
made, resulting in no less a sum than 
$5,000,000 in our favor, while the opening 
month of the present year will hardly 
fall far behind. With this showing, 
and even if no larger balance should be 
scored in the coming year than during the 
last, the depletion of specie in the banks of 
England and France will create great un- 
easiness in their markets. The decrease of 
bullion and coin in the Bank of England 
from the amount of its deposits a year ago 
aggregates about $15,000,000, and in the 
Bank of France, including the draft on its 
silver deposits, $44,000,000, making to- 
gether about $60,000,000 drawn from these 
two depositories alone, all of which, and 
more, has found its way to this country. 
If English trade were to continue in its de- 
pressed condition of last year, these drafts 
on its currency and credit basis would not 
probably cause any extraordinary incon- 
venience ; but with a tendency to greater 
activity in all its branches of trade 
and manufactures, and a consequent in- 
creased demand on its bank deposits for 
commercial use at home, the question is 
becoming serious how to put a check to 
these large specie shipments to America. 
If English markets were holding our Gov- 
ernment bonds to the extent that they 
formerly did, or if they had an available 
stock of American railway securities to re- 


“turn to our markets to satisfy the 


accumulating exchange against them, 
the problem of the adjustment of 
this would not prove so difficult a 
one for them. But our credit abroad, 
both public and corporate, is so good, and 
the demand for our securities, for per- 
manent investment, so satisfactory, that 
the moderate amounts now held there are 
not available as a substitute for the gold 
which our exchanges call for. It is clear 
also that our imports are not increasing, 
but are more than likely, with our growing 
manufactures of fine goods, to relatively 
decrease in the future. What then may 
be the course which England and France 
will adopt asa relief from this drainage ? 
Will they consider the proposition which 
our government made to them a year or 
more ago, to remonetize silver on an inter- 
national basis of currency valuation, and 
thus give availability tothe large deposits 
of silver bullion and coin now lying idle in 
their vaults? If this should prove their 
final course out of the promised difficulty 
intimated above, or whatever other course 
than this they may pursue, our present 
and prospective prosperity can hardly 
be impaired by any view of our foreign 
commercial relations that we can conceive 
of. We stand, as Gladstone has recently 
stated in terms, “ financially in a position 
to be envied by the world.” It certainly 
looks as if our hold on the markets of 
Europe and the world was more firmly 





fixed than ever before, and that with 
average foresight and wisdom we might 
retain such vantage ground for an 
indefinite period to come. In this esti- 
mate we embrace only a view of our foreign 
relations. There are domestic considera- 
tions that will bear considering in the 
future. 

The overshadowing event affecting the 
markets on Wall Street during the past 
week was the consummation of the tele- 
graph consolidation scheme so widely re- 
viewed in all the papers of late ; the imme- 
diate effect of which was to stimulate the 
markets for all securities. The moral ef- 
fect of this scheme is deplorable, so far as 
the interests of the country are concerned, 
however much it may benefit individuals. 
The bond market is still strong, with a 
very limited supply of first-class bonds. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 12. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


68, 1881, r. 
fis, 1881. ¢. 






4s, 1907,c ... 
6s, currency, 


Bids tor State Bonds.— 








Ala.,class A,2to5....72 N.C. N. ¢ *83-4-5...120 
73 IN. C. N.C ¥ ‘73 c.off 90 
N.C. NA Bocas ) 
N.C. N. c. off. 
|N. C, fdg. act, 66-1900. 124¢ 
N.C. tdg. act, 68-98... 124 
Sof 2 92-8..,. 2046 
Say we yee dig 
N. C. sp.t cl. 1, 98-9. 8h, 
mC. ap. 6. CL 2...000. Me 
N. C. sp. t., cl. &. 83, 
N. > hs 6 
N. ¢ 87 
8. & "bs. - M. 23. 69, nfd. 5 





, ‘ Tenn. 6s, . 3 

vaekesanamatee ry, Tenn. 6s" 2. “992-8-1900.. Guns 
Mo. 6s, aus "82 or '83...103 Tenn. fs. n. 8 50% 
Mo. 6s, -_ 86 
Mo. 68, due '88.... .... 109 . 
Mo. 6s, due’ 89 or 90....110 | Va. 63, n., 67 .. 
Mo., a. or u., due 92...112 (Va. 6s, cn...... 
Mo idg., due 94-5 . ...115 |Va. 6s.xmc.... 
Mo., H. ‘&St.J., due’8.107 |Va.6s.dfd.............. 
Mo..H. & St. J., due °87. 107 | Dis. Col. 3.658, "24 .....102 

Fr a gare Dis. bm 8M...0:... .- 102% 
N. C. 68, A. Riicctences ee SE Th Bec dunmessesd 102 


Foreign Exchange.— days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers,  48244@483 48544 @486 


FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds, 


And other desirable Investment Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at current 
market prices, and will be pleased to furnish 
information in reference to all matters con 
nected with investments in Government 
Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy and seli all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commiasion, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on daily 
balances; and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U.S. coupons and regis- 
tered interest, and other coupons, dividends, 
&c., and credit without charge. 

ee" We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 

We have issued the Eighth Edition of 
** Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,’’ copies of which can be bad on appli- 


cation. 
Fisk & HATCH. 


(LLins, PouDEN & JENKINS, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYorK 
BUY AND SELL 
GOVERNMENT. BONDS, 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
HELDON COLLIN 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN PRANK JENKINS. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


e? 




















ACKERMAN, 
BICKER & MANVEL, 


(Formerly with STARR & MARCUS,) 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


6 MaIpDEN LANE, N. Y. 


Respectfully call attention to the de- 
partment of their Business for the 
remounting of Precious STONES, 
special designs being furnished, 
if desired, and for the repairing 
of WatcHEs, CLocKs, JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, and Ornaments of all 
kinds. 
same building with their Store, they 
give personal attention to such 
articles as are entrusted to them, 
and guarantee the work to be done 
in the most satisfactory manner and 


Their Factory being in the 


at very moderate charges. 





J.& W. Seligman &Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE, etc 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 81st December, 1880, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
+ de 1880, to 3ilst December, 





apie Theiss. $4,232,675 04 
Pe naw EES on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1880.............. 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums. . _ $5,728,622 27 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid aes © the ~—— 





same period.. -» $2,071 071,238 98 
Returns of Pre- 

miums _ and 

Expenses. . - $8781) 113 96 


The Company has th the fol following Ass ssets, viz.: 
United States and state of 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


ce, OEE ae $8,983,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

EE ee 1,187,900 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at. 470,000 00 


Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,628,921 34 
ST ORE Sccioncskee 35c00cee%e 337,977 37 


PY co uicicds ate aeiwioes $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ~ al representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist Decémber, 1880, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. A. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—o— 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EpmunpD W. CoRLIEs, 


J. D. Jones, 
acme DENNIS, 
W. H. H. Moors, JouN ELLIoTT, 

LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Rvsse.1, Rost. B, MINTURN, 
JamMEs Low, CHARLES H,. MARSHALL, 
Davip Lane, GrorcE W. Lane, 
GorpDon W. BurNBaAM, Epwin D. Morean, 

A. A, RAVEN, Rosert L. STUART, 
wm. STurRaIs, James G. De Forest, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN + seeem, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JostaH O. Low, WItiiAM Bryce, 
WILLIAM Et Doper, Wituiam H. Foae, 
RoyaL PHELPs, Peter V. Kina, 

Tuomas F. Younas, TxHos. B. CoppINeTon, 
U, A, HAND, Horace K. THURBER, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
Wii H, WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLEs P, BURDETT, Joun L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres’t. 
w. H. HH. MOORE, 2a Vice Pres’t 
A. Ae RAVEN, 34 Vice Press 





ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
and Decorative Porcelain. 
THEODUVRE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts., New York 
offers a very complete and unique stock of BRONZES, 


CLOCKS, CLOCK SETS, etc.; also choicest s specimens 
., 


otf DEC ‘ORATIVE PORC ELAIN of the orcester 
Royal,” ‘** Minton,” ** Royal Derby,” and :he best 
French tabricants. all « 1 his ow n latest importations, 


and at MODERATE PRICES 
Visitors invited to inspect the stock. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 201 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 





Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 
1881, - - - - + $1,557,486 83 


Al! policies of this Company are now issued under 
the New York Safetv Func Law 


PETER ROTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secret 


CONTINENTAL INS. COQ., 


100 Broadway, New York, 





Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 


Reserve for re-insurance ot outstanding 

risks. . » $1,346,195 69 
Reserve ample for all other claims........ 286,387 9 
Capital paid inin Cash. ... 1,000,000 00 
Unaliotted wescameh reserved for contin- 

PTL Asatidannstenebescnscds wants 306,135 77 
Net Surplus.  aeaeeenee 1,000,000 00 

$3,938,719 41 

Deduct for future decline ( gets 

in market values 50.000700 


Total Cash Assets, Jan’y lst,’81.93,888.719 41 
This Company conducts its business under the re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Pande together equal $1,000,000, 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec'y 





CARPETS!!! 
W.& J. SLOANE, 


Carpets and 
Floor Coverings 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Oriental Rugs 
and Embroideries. 


649, 651 AND 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 











ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


SPRINC SILKS. 


We are now offering a fine selection of 
Plain and Figured Corabs and Fou- 
lards, Plain and Checked Louisines, 
Egyptian Bayadéres, &c. 
Also, 

An early opening of Plainand Fancy 
Dress Goods, Linen Lawns, Batistes, 
&c., &e. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





F. SKELTON, 
Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban 
ners, Canvas Covers for Vagons, Trunks and amp 
ere. all — ot ee —_, | eS for Sale & 
bi] ano Dancin 
Page Che Ses omee:, Dancing. CleekoaD 


$24 and 33d Sts., New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXTIL, No. 7. 











FACT AND RUMOR. 

—The French merchant shipping has 
been subsidized. 

—There are rumors of a serious popular 
rising in Armenia. 

—Now that spring is opening the price 
of stoves has gone up. 

—Mr. 
copy-right question in England. 


Lowell is actively pushing the 


-A whole town was washed out to sea 
by arain storm in California the other day. 
-The State 
the fruit of the corporation tax bill passed 


is getting $8,000 a day as 


last year. 

—The King of the Sandwich Islands, it 
appears, is going about seeking subjects to 
fill up his depleted domain. 

-Lord Beaconsfield is decorating a new 
house in London with the same florid taste 
that has characterized all his novels. 

—A low tide along the New Jersey coast 
exposed about 5,000 bushels of oysters last 
week, and they were promptly frozen. 

—A conference of English authors and 
publishers is to be held to consider the 
American proposals for international copy- 
right. : 

—There was the usual weekly collision 
Thursday, the 
scene of action this time being the Ninth 


on an elevated road last 


Avenue. 
—Mr. 


plumber’s bill on aecount of 


Find inclosed 
pipes frozen 


Vennor—Dear Sir : 
by your late cold snap at my house. Please 
remit,—[Oil City Derrick. 
—The National Education 
held its annual meeting in this city last 
week, and listened to some capital discus- 


Association 


sions of educational methods. 

—The remains of Thomas Carlyle were 
buried in the family burying ground in St. 
Fechan’s Churchyard, Ecclefechan, Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, Feb. 10th. 

—Mr. Oliver and Mr. 
drawn from the contest for the Senatorship 


Grow have with- 


in Pennsylvania, and Gen. Beaver and Mr. 
as ae 
cand idates. 

—If the city of New 
represent itself 


Bayne have succeeded them as 
York will mis- 
by sending such men as 
Francis Spinola to the Legislature it must 
not recoil from such performances as that 
of last Thursday. 

—The Somerville accommodation train 
Central New Railroad, 
passengers, was partly 
wrecked at Communipaw station, February 
10th, several persons being severely in- 


on the Jersey 


crowded with 


jured. 

—A contract has been consummated to 

drain Lake Okeechobee in South Florida, 
which will reclaim 12,000,000 acres of the 
best sugar-making land in the world, and 
if completed will make Florida the largest 
sugar producer in the world. 
‘* Tribune” 
like Ameri- 
can storms, has movable centers. The fun 
center used to be in Louisville, then it 
changed to Toledo, to Danbury, to Detroit, 
and now it seems to be at Galveston. 

—Gen. Grant presided ata lecture de- 
livered by Mr. Beecher in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music last Thursday evening, 
and the lecturer and chairman were sub- 
sequently formally received by the Young 
Men’s Central Republican Club, of Kings 
County. 

—How we Live at PINCHINGTON Park, 
—Papa (who himself requires careful feed- 
ing, to eldest daughter, just returned home 
after a long stay with dear Aunt Skinner, 
You prefer the drum- 
know. — Constantia 
I've never tasted any other 


—A correspondent of the 
thinks that American humor, 


at Grudgly Grange) : 
stick, 
(resigned) : 
part, pa.—|Judy. 

—A touching instance of agricultural 
distress is briefly set forth in the following 
advertisement in ‘‘ The St. Joseph Herald” ; 
‘‘ Wanted a correspondent I am 25 years 
old hav one hundred and sixty 160 ackars 
of Kansas land worth 1500 dollars tolaberl 
fair looking comin chool educatoon eny 
lady fairly educated will oblige me by 
righting I will send my PhotoghaPh by 
return male William lemons.” 

—-One of the best of our charities is that 
under the charge of the State Charities 
Aid Association Committee on Books and 
Papers. A vast mass of periodicals was 


Constantia, I 











distributed last year among 135 different 
institutions. There is a demand for the 
very best quality of writing, ‘‘ The Nine- 
teenth Century,” and ‘‘ The North Ameri- 
can” and other reviews of that class find- 
ing numerous readers. 

—Mr. Montgomery Blair says in a recent 
letter to a Missouri friend : ‘‘ Lee told my 
father in the room in which I write this 
note, when my father at Lincoln’s request 
offered him the command of our army, 
that he was utterly opposed to secession— 
regarded it as anarchy—and said if he 
owned every slave in the country he would 
freely surrender them rather than see the 
Union dissolved, and yet took up arms for 
the cause he himself had pronounced illegal 
and ruinous because his relatives and 
friends were involved in it.” 

—The graceful Queen of Italy is much 
admired and beloved by her subjects. She 
dined alone at a small table on the deck of 
the other day, on her way to 
The electric lights from the 
cabin shone on her pretty face and figure 
and the rose-colored veil wrapped around 
her head. 


the ‘‘ Roma” 
Palermo. 


It was an agreeable picture, 
and the officers of the ship of war gathered 
on the bridge evidently thought so. One 
young lieutenant brought his hand down 
on the rail with, ‘‘I only wish I had fifty 
lives that I might sacrifice them one after 
the other in defending her.” 








A Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts 
will be sent free, on receipt of a postal card 
giving your address, by Walter Baker & 
Co., Chocolate Manufacturers, of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., who have just entered upon the 
second century of their business career. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and will 
pe mailed tree to all applicants. [t contains all the 


leading and popular sorts of 
o 
Vegetable,’ Field, 
AND 
Flower Seeds. 
Besides all the most desirable novelties of last sea- 
son,and neerly everything else in my line of business 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


POMONA NURSERY ! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS. 


Largest Berries. 
Catalogues of Fruit Trees, 
Plants and Flowers sent free. 


WM: PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 

















Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
CHURCH MATERIALS 


For sale, church cor. 28th St. and Madison Avenue, 
sold separately. Doors, stained glass windows, 
seats, gas ‘fixtures, etc. Complete outfit. SECOND- 
HAND BUILDING MATERIALS. F. W. SEA- 
GRIST, JR. & CO., 261 Avenue B,N. Y. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established 1826 Bells for all purposes 

Warranted satistactory and durable. 

MENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY.N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church: 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


G BEEN WICH jACADEMY, 
Founded 1802. 
With Musical Institute and Commercial College. 
Beautifully situated on Narragansett Bay. 
Board, only $2.75, Instruction unsurpassed 
Spring term opens March 22d. 
For Catalogue (free) address, 
REV. F, D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principat, 
E. Greenwich, R, I. 



































Be* FRACHER: 
At oy ‘and Fore 
For — Pa of ae ow or higk 
prompel y, provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
andidates’ New es mae alot b, amo. sl 
tion Form. 


skilled Teachers oe Soplies 
J. W. SCHE ERHO RN, A.M. peeretee) 
30 East lath § St. near University Pl, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It isa 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO.,, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Wedding Receptions 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 








Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 





N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


1839. 18so. 


HARDENBERGH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


fez: RP e\ 
\ a FeO 
‘< STs %\2 
Lats 2 4) 




















174 FEulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 

ALSO 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWES! PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


R.H. MACY & 00. 


14th STREET AND Gth AVE., N- 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 
AND 
Prices Lower Than Any Other House 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 

Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, 


Towels, Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY, 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 


Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 














And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(iN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES, 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

JOHN T. MORSE Jr., { Editors. 
Price, 50 cents a mont : $5. 00 a year. Speci 
ay - copies sent post- -paid on receipt of 15 cts. 

AGENTS WANTED, who understand the 
character, scope and value of the REVIEW to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


paid. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y, 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 


Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices Fd 
duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., 


=> AGENTS can make $5.00 PER DAY Selling mm 


PLATFORM FAMILY SCAL 


eighs accuratly up !o25 Ibs. Its hand- 
some appearane sells it at sight. Petail 
price, $1.50. Othe r Family Scales weighing 
5 lbs. cest $5.00. Exclusive territory wivenp 
free. Terms and 8 suprise old 


ri DOMESTIC “SCALE CO. 

















_C neinna 





366%. a week in your own n town. Terms and $5 outfit 
tree. Address H. Hat.err & Co..Portiand, Me. 


WANTED. 


LADY AGENTS 


to sellone of the most attractive and useful 
articles ever invented forthe HOME. Every 
mother and every child wantsit. It is the in- 
vention of Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 80 well 
known as the leading Sunday-school man of 
the American Nation. 

For further particulars adaress 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
$5 t0 0 $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED! WICK PUTZEL, 


For our New 
A Story ot Ra. ee ener and spirit. A full and 
fearless exposure Ot the subtle arts of political wire -pulling 
—showing how rum and rascality rale and ruin in 
American politics. Praised by the people. /l/ustrated 
by ** Boz.’’ the inimitable charact-r artist. Price 
only $1.50. Sells fast. Terms very liberal. 
HU BBARD BROS., Pubs,, SC he stnut St.. Philada 











$72 A WEE K. ‘$l2ad ay at nc me € asily 1 made. Cost 
ly outfittree. Address Truk & Co. . Augusta. Me 


KI LL OFF Li Lu PI REPORT OF THE 


Second Presbyterian Council 


CONVENED IN PHILADELPHIA, 1880. 

A work of profound interest and permanent value. Contains the 
Business Proceedings, Addresses, Essays, 
Debates, Discussions, and Im- 
portant Documents, 
and forms a full and aeeurate report of the transactions an¢ 
deliberations of this large body of the leading men in the Presby 
terian Churches of the world Prepared by Rev. R. M. PAT 





TERSON, D.D., and Rev. J. B. DALES, D. D., who wert 
appointed by the Council to perform this important service 

We publish this work (in connection with the Prespytertat 
Journat Co.,) by direct authority of the Business Committee 
and it is in every respect the Official Report of the Council 
Paper, Press Work and Binding are of excellent quality, and thr 


hook is illustrat ed by 10 PAGES of beautiful Colored Plates. 

Every Ulergyman, every Sunéoy- School Teacher 
every Thetatice, of whatever Denomination, and ever: 
thoughtful person, should read this splendid volume, in whicl 
the GREAT QUEST TONS and VITAL ISSUES of th 
jay are treated in a clear and forcible manner by meu of grea 
ability and world-wide reputation. 

This epitome of Thought and Belief, State: 
ment of Principles, and Specification 0; 
Positions held by this branch of the Church 
which forms a CYCLOPEDIA OF PRESBYTE 
RIAN F vr, H AND POLITY, is published in on 
$3.00 of yi pages. FHrice, per copy 

3.00 in Cloth, or 34,00 in Half Morocco 
oy descriptive Cire se Te rme c., sent on applicatio 
old everywhere, or mailed, postage prepaid, by 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Publishers, 
G32 Chestnut St., Philade Iphia, Pa 


o/538> COMMENTATOR oi 
Ome entire Bible, in one volume, ever published, Endorse- 
ments by 200ablest scholars. Adapted to all; embodies latest 
research, Contains Life of St. John; tables showing time of 
each patriarch , prophet and king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; how the earth yrsepes pled from Noah; par- 
ablesand miracles of Old and New aments; the twenty- 
four Sermons of Christin their order; the eighteen miracles 
oie Apestios.. pone pages, GSS illuswations, pei _ #3 . 
Extra terms. Selling fast. Agents making $200 to 

a month, Bradley Ga~retson & Co., 66 N.4thSt., ir ils 

















BY THE AUTHORS OF THE POPULAR 


ffA OLDEN nie “HEAVENL)}) 


SONGS” AROLS 


This book is considered superior to any of their 
other books 1n adaptation to all the wants of the 
Sabbath-school, * Never before were the authors 
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THE LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


One of the most remarkable products of the Literary Revolution is Young’s 
Great Bible Concordance, for $2.00, reducing its cost from $15.00. It may 
fairly be called the ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged of Religious Literature.” Spurgeon, the 
celebrated London preacher, says: ‘‘Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared 
with this gigantic production.” The New York Tribune says; ‘‘ Every home that has 
a Bible in it ought to have this great help to Bible reading and study.” 


Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible, with every word alphabetically arranged, showing the He- 
brew or Greek original, its meaning and pronunciation; with 311,:00 references, 118,000 beyond Cruden; 
marking 30,000 various readings in the Creek New Testament; with the latest information on Biblical 
yveography and antiquities of the Palestine Exploration Society. Designed for the s mplest reader ot 
the English Bible. ta one quarto volume, about 1,100 three-column pages, nonpareil type. Price: _ 

Pogetes ecities, strongly bound in cloth, $2; in half Russia, sprinkled edges, $2.50; postage, 37 cents. Now 
ready. 

Scholars’ edition. on extra fine and heavy paper, with very wide margins, allowing the opportunity for 
making marginal notes. In Turkey morocco, laced boards, raised bands, marbled edges, $4; postage, 64 
cents. Now reudy. 

A great improvement on Cruden.—{Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

The most elaborate ot al! works ot its kind.—|The Methodist, New York. 

A monument ot immense. intelligent, gisetu! labor.—i The Observer, New York, 

The finest work of the kind ever issued in the English language.—! Morning Herald, Rochester, N. Y. 

This volume, the result of an immense amount of labor, is a decided improvement on them ail.—[{Chris- 
tian Observer, Louisville. Pi : 

Is by tar the most complete and convenient work of its kind that has heretofore been published.— 

Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

This work is notonly for the learned, but is adapted to the use of all who can read the English Bible.— 

Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg, Penn. 

It is the best Concordance extant. [tis one of the marvels of the American Book Exchange.—| Northern 
Christian Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 

It is a long way ahead of any work of the kind we have ever seen. It is the cheapest book we ever saw, 
except the Bible —[Christian Advocate, Charleston, 8 C. 

This wonderiul book for students and Bible readers! It is the masterpiece of our times 
student will find it invaluable — Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio 

No other English Concordance is half as valuable as this one. Itis as farin advance of them as Web 
ster’s Unabridged is of Johnson’s ot filty years ago.”—[Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Penn. 

here are some books we do not besitate to recommend as the best ot their kin This is one of them. 
The American Book Exchange has not done a better thing than to furnish this reprint at such easy figures. 
—(Central Baptist. St. Louis. 

It is undoubtedly a most valuable contribution to our theological literature, and will find its way into 
the libraries of all who are interested in the study of the Bible. The price at which it is sold excites our 
wonde:.—{ fhe Churchman, New York, A 

Within the past year we imported a copy of this work from Great Britain at a cost five or six times the 
price of this edition. Spurgeon has well said that Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared with 
this gigantic production._[Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

I paid $4 for Cruden (price marked $5) about ten years ago, and have used it constantly. I thought it 
the best book that could possibiy be printed. But I must say the Literary Revolution has surpassed hu 
= conception. Every pastor ought to be your patron. I am so delighted.-{Rev. W. C. Alger, Colebrook, 


A Concordance War. 


There is a concordance war upon us.—[New York Evening Post. The following 
curious paragraph has been circulated through a few newspapers of the country: 


An Appeal tothe American Clergy and Public, 

Messrs. Young & Co., Edinburgh, in calling public attention to the Revised Edition of their Concord- 
ance, which they now offer to the American religious public, beg to say thata publishing firm in America, 
without making he siightest effort to obtain the concurrence of either the author or the publishers, are 
attempting to toist upon the community an unrevised and impertect edition o' the *Concordance.’ First 
editions are necessarily more or less impertect; but without attempting to correct even the most obvious 

graphical errata, they are reprinting verbatim, leaving out most important matter inserted in the 
ud edition. This ‘Concerdance’ may be regarded as the practical outcome of forty years’ study o1 the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, which the author commenced in 1840 and has kept up daily ever since. But Dr. 
Robert Young is not only the author, he is also the sole proprietor of the work which cost him thousands 
of pounds ste* ling in the printing, besides three years of labor night and day in carrying it through the 
press. In the view ot these facts we cannot but trustthat every right and honorable minded Christian 
man and woman in the Umiied States will preter to all others the beautifully printed and carefully re- 
vised edition which we are now offering at the price et paper and press-work* id 


In response to the above, the American public may be interested to note the fol- 
lowing points: 
1st. When Mr. Young began his work forty years ago, he knew there was 


Any Bible 





no 
copyright law in this country for the benefit of foreign authors. Consequently he 
looked for remuneration for his labor to the sales in his own country. He knew he 


could depend upon nothing here. 

2d. We did not make the copyright laws in this country, with which he and others 
find fault. A few such ‘‘ wicked” men as George Washington, Ben. Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams made the laws, and others, like Webster, Clay, Sumner and 
Lincoln, have allowed them to stand nearly a hundred years. 

3d. General Grant once said that ‘‘the best way to get rid of a bad law is to en- 
force it.” The Literary Revolution takes the law as it is, and, while the law permits, 
it proposes to make cheap books. More than all other influences, the Literary Revo- 
lution is tending to compel publishers to consent to the making of an equitable interna- 
tional copyright law. 

4th. We offered Mr. Young $50,000 for the printed sheets of 50,000 copies of his 
Concordance, which would have netted him a profit of at least $10,000. He demanded 
more, and threatened us with ‘“‘ ruin” if we dared to print. 

5th. Mr. Young says he is offering his edition at the price of paper and press- 
work, and his advertised price for the book bound in cloth is $4.00. 

6th. Our edition, exact fac simile, except that the paper is lighter and the book 
consequently more convenient to handle—you will prefer it, at same price, on this ac- 
count—we sell, equally well bound in cloth, at $2.00 per copy—and then we make over 
$1.00 profit ! 

7th. The ‘‘ honorable minded Christian” men and women whose consciences are not 
already utterly ruined by purchases heretofore of cheap editions of Macaulay, Dickens, 





Tennyson, and other English authors whose books have always been issued here by 
other publishers at a fraction of their price in England—people whose consciences sur- 
vive will, of course, not wickedly take advantage of Mr. Young because the “ pirates 
of the Literary Revolution have issued a cheap edition, and pay him only the ‘‘ cost of 
paper and presswork,” but will pay him $15.00 per copy, the price he originally de- 
manded—that is what we paid for our copies to print from. 

8th. People who have only a little ‘‘ conscience” left, and feel guilty when buying 
cheap books under the copyright law made by Washington, Jefferson, Adams and 
others, might ‘‘ compromise” by buying our edition for $2.00 (not a cent less— 
we will quit business if we can’t make money!) and send the $2.00 extra which Mr. 
Young asks (no profit to him! ) direct to him as a contribution. We pass the hat for 
donations, and will generously forward, at our expense (!), any sums sent to us for Mr. 
Young. 

9th. Concerning the ‘‘ revised” claim—we hereby offer $100 reward (and agree 
to pay the same promptly to Mr. Young or anybody else that wants it) for the dis- 
covery of even twenty ($5.00 each--big pay!) important discrepancies between his 
‘* revised ” edition and our own. 

10th. The edition which we reprinted Mr. Young claimed required ‘‘three years 
of labor night and day in carrying through the press,” and that ‘‘ 5,000 copies of it 
were sold in England.” It certainly is remarkable for its accuracy. However, we 
have had it carefully examined by several noted scholars and proof-readers, and while 
we have discovered several hundred trifling typographical errors—not one in fifty of 
them corrected in Young’s ‘‘ revised ” edition--we have found but one really— 

11th. Important error—that a very remarkable one—the entire omission of the 
topic ‘‘ Holy Ghost.” In Young’s ‘‘ revised ” edition the attempt seems to have been 
made to hide the shame of such an oversight by cutting out of the proper page some 
really important references and inserting figures indicating where the references can 
be found, but omitting the references themselves. In our edition we print all the 
references in full, cut out nothing, making room by inserting an extra leaf. 

With the above statement of facts we throw ourselves upon the ‘‘ mercy” of the 
American public! It is useless for us to promise ‘‘ not to do so any more,” for we 
have become thoroughly ‘‘ demoralized” by reducing the prices of Geikie’s ‘‘ Life of 
Christ ” from $8.00 to 50 cents ; Kitto’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature ” from 
$10.00 to $2.00; Thomas Hughes’s ‘‘ Manliness of Christ” from $1.00 to 3 cents; 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Life of Robert Burns” from $1.25 to 3 cents; Green’s ‘‘ Larger History 
of the English People” from $10.00 to $1.00 ; and numerous others in like manner ; 
and we can only promise, instead of ‘‘ reform,’ to send you our large catalogue and 
an illustrated pamphlet describing ‘‘ Book-making” and ‘‘ Type-setting by Steam,” 
free on application. 


The New Bible---Quick Work. 


The new version of the New Testament, which has been so many years in course 
of translation, and which is unquestionably the most important literary enterprise this 
century has seen, is being waited for with curiosity and anxiety by hundreds of 
thousands. It is not generally known that a first edition of 500,000 copies has already 
been manufactured in England, and 100,000 copies have for some days been in New 
York city, not one of them permitted to be sold. They are awaiting a telegram from 
the authorities in England authorizing their issue. The first copies can only be had at 
the extravagant price of ten dollars per copy. 

The Literary Revolution proposes fully to meet the demands which its army of 
friends are making upon it, by doing probably the quickest work in book-making 
which has ever yet been accomplished. Arrangements have been fully made to put 
the entire book into type inside of twenty-four hours, from the time a printed copy of 
the English edition can be procured, and within three days at least 10,000 copies will 
be bound ready for delivery to waiting purchasers, and at least 5,000 copies will be 
manufactured every day thereafter until the demand is met. It will be printed in 
large, beautiful type, neatly and strongly bound in cloth, in a volume of about 500 
pages, and sold at the nominal price of 30 cents (postage, 7 cents). A fine edition in 
half Russia, gilt top, will be sold for 60 cents (postage 10 cents), and one in full 
Turkey morocco, gilt edges, for $1.25 (postage, 10 cents). Of course the popular de- 
mand will be enormous. Orders will be filled in the order in which they are received 


with remittance. 
Terms to Clubs. 


In places where no bookseller acts as sole agent, terms to clubs are allowed as follows : 
discount on 5 copies of one book, or on 10 copies selected trom the list; 15 per cent 
of one book, or on 2) copies selected from the list. - 

Terms of payment: invariably cash with the order—to millionaire and school-boy the same. 
bank draft, money -order, registered letter, or by express 


” 


10 per cent. 
discount on 10 copies 


Remit by 
Fractions ot $1.00 nay be sent in postage-stamps 


Agencies. 


Boston, H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; Philadeiphia, Leary & Co ; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indian 
apolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland. Ingham, Clark & Co.; Toledo, Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, 
Alden & Chadwick, 224 State street; San Francisco, Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch; St. Louis, 8. Paxson & 
Co.; in smaller towns the lead:ng bookseller—only one in a place 
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Catalogue of 80 books now published 
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UNEXAMPLED OPPORTUNITY! 











A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE MONTHLY DELINEATOR, 


The Most Trustworthy Fashion Magazine 


in the world, and a Certificate allowing, as a Premium, a selection of 


BE. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS, 


to the value of FIFTY CENTS, can be secured by sending us Ome Dollar, 
with the Name and Address of the Subscriber. 





Please read the following Opinions of the Press: 


This magazine is an exhaustive compendium of Fashion, teeming with accurate The publishers spare no pains to make it a favorite. Everything is treated in the 
illustrations of carefully prepared intelligence on all matters pertaining to dress. It| proper way, and the descriptions of the various fashions are written so plainly that 
aids economy in the househuld, and keeps the dressmaker, milliner and dry-goods | any one can understand. From an examination of the various magazines, we believe 
dealer informed of all the coming modes.—Christian Union, New York. | that Butterick’s ‘‘ gets away with all of em” in every respect.—Britt Tribune, Iowa. 

Ladies will find the DELINEATOR very valuable, and to dressmakers it is indis- | The ladies claim it as the leading fashion journal.—Cameron Pioneer, Da. 
pensable.—Columbia Spectator, Ky. 

A dumb but useful ladies’ assistant, abounding in illustrations that convey a clear | fa, 
and intelligible conception of the articles of the costume, to the careful, well-studied | 


This journal is justly celebrated for its practical and useful designs in ladies’ 
hions. It is filled with information pertaining to every department of the toilet, 
and is in fact a book that the home dressmaker and milliner cannot well afford to be 


descriptions of which the text is in the main devoted.—Home Journal, N. Y. | without.—Tradesman and Manufacturer, Peoria, Ills. 

As a “‘Delineator” it is without a rival. Have you tried it ?—Eclectic Teacher, | ; ° d ay ; 

, Its styles are plain and so nicely illustrated that the merest novice in dressmaking 
Lexington, Ky. 


This ular magazine shows styles in infinite variety. No lady could be so | °@20t fail to understand them. For persons in moderate circumstances, this publi- 
fastidious pa rest an ae tinh en q among the multipli city of dates dinlowed just | cation is worth more than any other we know of.—New Era, Valley Falls, Ka. 
what she needs. The little ones are not forgotten, for several es are devoted to | Butterick’s DELINEATOR is just what every lady not only wants but needs, if she 
the descriptions of dainty garments for children of all ages. Articles on dress goods, | desires to keep posted not only on the fashions but also in articles to keep herself com- 
fashionable millinery, decorations, ete., complete this useful and attractive magazine. | fortable and well-appearing.—Fishkill Standard, N. Y. 


Rag ee pay sont uF. 5 : tated d is inval } The DELINEATOR s in m the nick of time to relieve woman of her dilemma by 
It is full of practical suggestions as to material, styles and trimming, and is inval- | telling her exactly what fashion’s queen has decreed en régle for the season, and how 

uable to the ladies.—Bolivar Herald, Mo. | to conform to it with the least labor and expense. It is the only publication of its 
This is just the magazine for the ladies, and we do not see a or _ get ree | | kind that meets the whole case.—Free Trader, Ills. 

without it. It is replete with all that can interest the fair sex, and profusely illustrated | 5 ‘ . “4 — 

with plates representing every conceivable garment worn by fair woman. — The There is none to equal it.—Kingston British Whig, Canada. 

Baltimorean. | The DELrveaTor, the best fashion magazine in existence, is replete with all the 
The most reliable work in the country on fashions and styles.—Tilden Enter- fashion news of the day, and has several pages of illustrations.—Benton Record, Mo. 

prise, N. H. The DELINEATOR is very clever as to ladies’ and children’s dresses, not only fully 
This is certainly one of the most complete and valuable fashion journals published. | describing them for the season in advance, but furnishing fine illustrations for them.— 

We believe the DELineaTor exceeds all other publications of its class in the number and | Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. 

perfection of its illustrations, and, as the eye is ever a better seer — = werd J The Montaty DeLINEaTor is one of the best fashion publications in this country, 

this Soe ” abe on Ag ee whe Mo ~~ ws * a meetves Helpless" | and no first-class dressmaker can do without it. It is always up to the times, and far 

into the dressmaker’s hands.—Farmers’ Monthly, Springfield, Ohio. in advance of other publications of the kind.—Somerset Herald, Md. 


It is a marvel of cheapness, and justly earns its very wide circulation ; the stylish- ) ; ! 
ness and practical value of its contents being out of all proportion to the price.—Lon- The DeLinesor contains the largest amount of illustrated views of costumes of 


en iienwtlt Canada. | any of the fashion publications.— Weekly Review, Ashland, Ky. 
It does not affect to be anything but a fashion periodical, and is emphatically that, | No matter what the season may be, the DELINEAToR seems never to have ex 
in the most useful and tasteful manner possible.-—Montour American, Danville, Pa, a its ee comes every month with something new and stylish for each 
The DELInEaTOR is. declared by our home circle to be the very best fashion maga- ae ng <-ayrenigegine payin we Sune, F f , 
zine that comes into the house, and as good as a day’s journey about the city to mil- This excellent magazine is full of useful suggestions as regards fashion, and fully 


liners and mantua-makers to turn over its pages for an hour or two. You are quite sustains its standard of excellence. E Its literary dottings are interesting and in- 
sure to find as nearly what you desire as type and illustration can give it, and in a | 8tructive.—Bedford Star, Liberty, Va. 





family where there are children, we belive it is safe to “ey that consulting po The DetiveaTor is the best fashion magazine in existence.— Pineville Pilot, Mo. 
: pr tn bermg Cee Oe ee ee, eee For a reliable, useful and elegant magazine for ladies and the household in general, 
5 : ¢ th b k for the household.—Valley Echo, Pa the DetnveaTor takes precedence. Those who have used it say they would not do 
Sn yoCe por See BOUIN ee Oren f te ‘ without it for any consideration.—Genius of Liberty, Pa. 
There are few ladies’ magazines that evince so much care and labor in the prepa- The D : 1. full aes ‘ 
ration as does this work. The illustrations cover the whole field of fashion, and the ful Raniecondicme is, as usual, full of novelties in the dress and pattern line, and 
useful arts in the household ; and full illustrations for the various kinds of work are fed bs ts to housekeepers on everything pertaining to domestic economy.—Erie 
given.— West Philadelphia Public Telephone. Independent, Ills, 
The DetineaTor should be in the hands of every mother, or of any other person | It is an ever-increasing wonder how the publishers can afford so excellent a mag- 


who has anything to do with dressmaking. It not only gives the newest and most | azine at so moderate a } sais Every department is full. Styles for ladies, misses and 
desirable styles, but contains a vast amount of information in regard to the selection | children, with so full descriptions and so valuable hints ag to methods, that it becomes 
of goods, cutting, fitting and trimming, which too often puzzles our seamstresses.— | an education to every lady fortunate enough to possess it.—Livingston Republican, 
Media Record, Pa, | Mich. 





ta Tue Devineator is a Monthly Magazine illustrating the newest European and American Fashions. Each 
number averages about 70 pages, and the page size is 8 by 11 inches. This Magazine contains representations of 
all the Latest Styles and Novelties in vogue for Ladies, Misses and Children, with accurate explanations of the 
same. In addition to the above, each issue is replete with full descriptions of New Goods and New Trimmings, 
and with Practical Articles on all subjects relating to Elegant and Economic Dressing and Other Matters of 
interest to Ladies. 


t= The March number will contain Eighty Pages of .New Spring Fashions, amply illustrated with Two Hundred 
Beautiful Engravings. 


Nadree E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








